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PREFACE 


This little book consists of the slightly enlarged text of the Israel 
Goldstein lectures delivered under the auspices of The Jewish The- 
ological Seminary of America in New York during the spring term 
of 1957. They are supplemented by four appendices, the last of 
which was kindly contributed in Hebrew by my friend, Professor 
Saul Lieberman. I owe a debt of gratitude to Professor Lieberman, 
who took up the point I made in Section VI of this book concerning 
the age of Shiur Komah and established, by an additional thorough 
analysis of talmudic and midrashic statements on Canticles, the 
Tannaitic origin of this esoteric teaching. 


My thanks are also due to Professor Louis Finkelstein, Chancellor 
of The Jewish Theological Seminary, for his willingness to undertake 
the publication of this highly technical little book, which, I hope, will 
shed new light on aspects of early rabbinic Judaism sorely neglected 
by earlier Jewish scholars and by students of Gnosticism. Finally, 
I wish to express my gratitude to Mrs. Stanley Friedman, who 
contributed greatly to making my English readable. 


GERSHOM SCHOLEM 


Jerusalem 
The Hebrew University 
April, 1959 


GENERAL REMARKS 


In speaking of Jewish mysticism in the early talmudic period, 
especially in the second and third centuries, I do not propose to 
present a full analysis of all the problems involved in the existence of 
mystical doctrines of an esoteric character in rabbinic Judaism. As a 
matter of fact, such an all-inclusive analysis cannot yet be made, for 
no proper account has been given of all the pertinent facts, all the 
texts involved, and all the ideas to be explored. I might even say 
that it is the purpose of these lectures to prove that there is much 
more to the subject than is immediately apparent. Indeed, I hope to 
establish proof that new findings, some of which I shall set forth in 
the following discussion, warrant a reconsideration of the entire 
problem. 

The question of the existence in Jewish circles of a religious move- 
ment analagous to what is generally known in the history of the 
Christian church as Gnosticism has acquired new urgency as a result 
of the development of research in recent years. Of course, everyone 
agrees by now that ‘Gnosticism,’ in the comprehensive sense in which 
it is used in the history of religion, is a rather loose term. Only a few 
of the several sects, groups, and tendencies now considered ‘Gnostic’ 
were known as such in their own time. But this does not preclude the 
use of this convenient term for the religious movement that proclaimed 
a mystical esotericism for the elect based on illumination and the 
acquisition of a higher knowledge of things heavenly and divine. 
It is to this knowledge that the very term ‘Gnosis,’ meaning ‘knowl- 
edge,’ that is to say, knowledge of an esoteric and at the same time 
soteric (redeeming) character, alludes. 

Theories that the origin of Gnosticism is to be found outside the 
scope of Judaism have been widely discussed. It is one of many 
marvels confronting the explorer in the field that scholars who have 
been looking far and wide to establish the source from which it all 
has come have been remarkably reluctant, or, rather, unwilling 1 to 
allow the theory that Gnostic tendencies. s may have developed in the 
very midst. of Judaism itself, whether in its classical forms or on its 
heterodox and sectarian fringes. The more far-fetched the explanation, 
the better. The theories of Reitzenstein in particular, on the Iranian 
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origin of Gnosticism, have had considerable influence for some time. 
Even when, on closer inspection, they have been found disappointing 
and highly speculative, they still linger on—if only in a somewhat 
emasculated form. One is often left wondering about the methods 
used in this approach; and one is no less amazed by the stupendous 
ignorance of Jewish sources that warps the conclusions and even the 
basic approach of some of the finest scholars. Since the appearance 
of the excellent collection of rabbinic source material in Strack- 
Billerbeck’s Commentary on the New Testament, we have, furthermore, 
been vouchsafed a new kind of fake scholarship, one that feeds on 
this work and takes it for granted that what is not in Billerbeck is 
not in existence. 

On the other hand, the research of several competent scholars has 
made a case for the theory that Christian Gnosticism was in part 
preceded by a somewhat similar development in the midst of Judaism. 
It remains to be seen whether the newly discovered library of Gnostic 
papyri from Nag-Hammadi, which is likely to revolutionize all Gnostic 
research, will support this theory. Indeed, it has been said that the 
Gospel of Truth, the publication of which has just been announced, 
presents a strictly monotheistic form of Valentinian Gnosticism that 
must have preceded its dualistic and antinomian evolutions.? But, 
alas, the text, to judge from the translations from the Coptic (with 
which I am not conversant), is so enormously difficult that judgment 
must be reserved until a proper discussion of it will have taken place. 

The term ‘Jewish Gnosticism’ can comprise a multitude of mean- 
ings. The first question we must ask is whether, after all, there did 
exist a pre-Christian Jewish Gnosticism that served as a point of 
departure for early Christian heresies. Second, we must decide whether 
such Jewish Gnostic teaching had already acquired a dualistic and 
heretical character. Had it introduced the differentiation between 
the highest unknown God and the Demiurge, or creator-God, identified 
with the God of Israel as he is revealed in the Law of Moses; or was 
this teaching still within the bounds of traditional Jewish concepts? 
Had it kept its essentially monotheistic character and given no 
encouragement to tendencies either to diminish the validity of the 
Law, or, in antinomian circles, to negate it entirely? Finally, there is 
the fundamental problem of whether evidence exists of a later devel- 


* Cf. G. Quispel’s paper on the doctrine of the Anthropos in these texts, in Eranos 
Jahrbuch, Vol. XXII (1953). The Gospel of Truth (Codex Jung) has been published 
by Malinine, together with French, German, and English translations (Ziirich, 1957). 
On the whole problem of the Nag-Hammadi papyri, see now Jean Doresse, Les livres 
secrets des gnostiques d’Egypte (Paris, 1958). 
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opment of this Jewish Gnosticism, one parallel in point of time with 
those well-known Gnostic streams outside Judaism. 

Discussion of these questions has grown considerably during the 
last few years, and some remarkable contributions to the general 
problem have been made. What has been lacking, however, is a closer 
consideration of the extant Jewish sources of esoteric tradition. Too 
much of what has been said has been of a highly hypothetical, if 
sometimes quite plausible, character. Nor does this apply only to the 
writings of Moritz Friedlander, at which many scholars, not always 
justifiably, have been poking fun.? 

At this point I cannot avoid a remark about the Dead Sea Scrolls, 
which have given new impetus to these discussions. The problem of a 
possible connection between these texts and later Jewish esotericism 
has not been discussed thus far, although there are several similarities 
in phraseology and possibly also in technical terminology between 
some of the texts I will discuss here and the scrolls. As a matter of 
fact, it has been maintained that ‘‘a pre-Christian Judaism of Gnostic 
character [gnostisierendes Judentum] which hitherto could be inferred 
only from later sources is now attested to by the newly discovered 
Dead Sea Scrolls.’’4* It is said, too, that this Jewish Gnosis is still 
deeply rooted in the Jewish concept of the Law and in later Jewish 
apocalyptic.’ Although such an hypothesis is psychologically and 
historically quite plausible, I must admit that I have come to view 
these statements with much skepticism. As a careful reader of these 
texts, I have not been able to detect those special terms and shades 
of meaning, read into them by K. G. Kuhn, that give them a specif- 
ically Gnostic or pre-Gnostic character. On the other hand, we may 
well wonder what, precisely, is meant by ‘‘the wondrous mysteries” 
(xb5 19) of God revealed to the authors of these documents. They 
are mentioned several times but never explained. Phrases such as 
this lead to the assumption that there were, indeed, esoteric teachings 
among the sectarians, although these teachings are not expounded 
in the literature thus far recovered. The discovery of any new and 


2 Moritz Friedlander, Der vorchristliche juidische Gnosticismus (Gottingen, 1898); 
Die religidsen Bewegungen im Judentum im Zeitalter Jesu (Berlin, 1905). 

3 In Appendix A to my article on the oldest extant (third or fourth century) 
chiromantic text, }w1w1w 7701 O25 nn, I have shown that the word niin is used 
there in the technical sense of ‘nature,’ exactly as it is used in the Manual of Dis- 
cipline; cf. }ox 15D (Jerusalem, 1953), pp. 477-479. The use of 17 for ‘mystery’ is 
still the same in the scrolls and in the Hekhaloth, rather than 11D, which largely 
supplanted 15 in later times. 

4R. Bultmann, Theologie des neuen Testaments (1951), p. 361. 

5 K. G. Kuhn, Zeitschrift fiir Theologie und Kirche, XLVII (1950), 197 ff. 
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even small fragment of the scrolls could, of course, alter this state of 
things, and it is wise to reserve judgment until all the material is 
available. 

It has even been said that the scrolls are essentially mystical 
documents and that the experiences spoken of in the Scroll of Hymns 
are genuinely mystical experiences. If so, we would then possess the 
first documents of Jewish mysticism preserved in Hebrew, and it 
would be only fair to look for the continuation of this tradition in 
later Jewish developments. But whether this point, which has been 
made with great vigor by Theodor Gaster, will prove true, is highly 
debatable—at least on the strength of the texts published.6 The 
uncommonly attractive English translation of the hymns that Gaster 
has offered in proof of his contention is much more highly strung and 
eloquent than the rather poor diction of the Hebrew original, and the 
reader wonders whether Gaster has not considerably overdone the 
mystical coloring here. I shall not elaborate these points now. 

Considerable progress has been made, however, through the closer 
analysis of early Christian Gnostic teachings and their Jewish implica- 
tions. A good example of such work is furnished by Ernst Haenchen 
in his valuable study of the traditions surrounding Simon Magus, of 
the Megale Apophasis ascribed to him, and of the Samaritan origin of 
mythological Gnosticism as distinct from its philosophical counter- 
part.’ It is too often and too easily forgotten in these discussions 
that in speaking of Samaritans we are speaking of heretical Judaism; 
and once we admit that such a development could take place within 
the Samaritan variant of Judaism, the possibility of analagous devel- 
opments within the main branch of Pharisaic or Hasidic Judaism 
must equally be admitted. In fact, G. Quispel has come to the same 
conclusion, namely, that the oldest documents of Christian Gnosticism 
presuppose a Jewish Gnosis in which the figure of the Redeemer has 
not yet acquired a central place.* A similar conclusion was reached 
earlier by Eric Peterson, who has stressed the existence of such a 
pre-Christian stratum in Judaism in several of his papers. He has 
particularly emphasized the point that such a development did not 
take place in Palestine alone but in Babylonia as well; and that 
Christian Gnosticism in Babylonia, too, seems to have been preceded 
by a form of Jewish Gnosticism, one which in this case assimilated 


6 Theodor Gaster, The Dead Sea Scriptures in English Translation (1956), 
especially pp. 6-7. 

7 Ernst Haenchen, ‘‘Gab es eine vorchristliche Gnosis?” Zeitschrift fur Theologie 
und Kirche, XLIX (1952), 326-349. 

§ “Der gnostische Anthropos und die jiidische Tradition,” Eranos Jahrbuch, 
XXII (1953), 194-234. 
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Jewish and Persian elements and intertwined the one with the other.® 
Indeed, I think it can be shown by a closer study of the much discussed 
Mandaean texts (in which the Jewish elements are much stronger 
than generally supposed) that such a process may well have taken 
place. 

Important and promising as all these alleys of inquiry are, it is 
with that other aspect of the problem, mentioned above, that I 
propose to deal here. The scholars who have taken part in these 
discussions have used as their primary sources of Jewish material 
the apocalyptic literature and some talmudic statements of an esoteric 
character. The problem of the continuity of Gnosticism within the 
body of Judaism deserves, however, to be considered from another 
point of view as well—from the point of view of Jewish esoteric 
tradition itself. This tradition has not been taken sufficiently into 
account and most assuredly deserves closer analysis. It is preserved 
not only in that Greek material which has found refuge or acceptance 
in Christian writings, as is the case, for instance, with the Jewish 
mystical prayers discovered by Bousset in the seventh book of the 
Apostolic Constitutions’? (a document, incidentally, to which much 
too little attention has been paid by historians of the Jewish religion). 
Nor must we confine ourselves, as Peterson did, to the analysis of early 
Christian apocrypha and pseudepigrapha, or to Greek and Coptic 
papyri and inscriptions, highly important as these are. But there 
exists a whole chain of Hebrew and Aramaic texts, preserved, not on 
the outer fringes of Judaism, but in circles highly conscious of their 


attachment to rabbinic Judaism. It is these texts, which, if properly | 


considered in connection with all these other sources, will throw new | 


light on the subject we are discussing. 

I am speaking of the mystical revelations known as the Hekhaloth 
Books. This class of writings contains a number of complete books 
as well as several fragments and amorphous material scattered widely 
through Hebrew manuscripts. I shall enumerate the most important 
of these texts, many of which will be examined in the following 
discussion: 


1) The Visions of Ezekiel (Sxprm nvsn), the main part of which 
has been recovered by Jacob Mann and S. A. Wertheimer from 
the Cairo Genizah." 


9 Zeitschrift fiir Neutestamentliche Wissenschaft, XXVIII (1928), 90-91. Cf. also 
p. 84 there. 

10 Wilhelm Bousset, ‘‘Eine jtidische Gebetsammlung im 7 Buch der apostolischen 
Konstitutionen,” Nachrichten von der Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften in Gottingen; 
Phil.-Hist. Klasse 1915 (1916), pp. 435-485. 

11 S, Wertheimer, mw 7» °na (new ed.; Jerusalem), IT (1953), 127-134.: 
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2) The Lesser Hekhaloth (naw mbo7), of which only a small 
part has been published, and that from an atrociously bad 
manuscript and without recognition of its identity.*2 Extremely 
difficult as this mostly Aramaic text proves to be, some headway 
can be made toward restoring a much better text by using the 
four manuscripts still extant in Oxford, Munich, and The Jewish 
Theological Seminary of America in New York.*3 

3) The Greater Hekhaloth (nay mb>:n), which has been published 
in very bad versions, but which can be restored to a highly 
readable text by comparing the manuscripts, some of which are 
quite good." 

4) The book, Merkabah Rabbah (nan 72970), partly published by 
S. Musajoff.*s 

5) The titleless Hekhaloth, containing alternate utterances by R. 
Ishmael and R. Akiba. This text is mostly unpublished but is 
largely preserved in the four abovementioned manuscripts. It 
seems that the oldest text of the Shiur Komah, of which more 


2 Parts of it are found, under the erroneous title 8712 1n> nbpn, in an important 
collection of Merkabah texts culled from several manuscripts and published by 
Solomon Musajoff (Jerusalem, 1921) as mobw nazi ‘vb. See fol. 6a-8b. Adolph 
Jellinek, in his Introduction (p. xliv) to Vol. VI of his y1707 n°3, was the first who 
recognized the true identity of the nwt mba’. This true piece of information was 
not used by Odeberg, who mistakenly identified the Lesser Hekhaloth with a piece 
belonging to the book Merkabah Rabbah; cf. his Introduction to 3 Enoch or the 
Hebrew Book of Enoch, ed. and trans. H. Odeberg (Cambridge, 1928), p. 104. 

13 Oxford, Neubauer 1531, fol. 38a—46a; Munich 22, fol. 160b-164; Munich 40, 
fol. 94a-98a; The Jewish Theological Seminary of America (New York) 828 (ac- 
cording to the numbers in the typewritten handlist prepared by the late Professor 
Alexander Marx), fol. 16b-18b, 23a—25a. 

"4 The least objectionable of these editions of »na7 m>"n is to be found under the 
title ‘nan. mb>°n °pa» in S. Wertheimer’s mvp -na, I (1950), 63-136. The two 
volumes of this collection of Wertheimer’s papers, in a revised and augmented ver- 
sion, contain much other valuable material pertaining to the literature of Jewish 
Gnosticism. In the following observations and quotations I use the text of mbo-n 
*nan established for a critical edition by Ch. Wirszubski and myself. The oldest 
manuscripts speak of these books as ni397: ‘win *n39 mba m>bn, quoted in Judah 
ben Barzilai’s 77x" 'p wip, p. 101. 

5 In nobw mann, fol. 1-6. It is also called there pedro dw 1, but this subtitle 
obviously refers to a part of the whole. The text is contained in several other manu- 
scripts (e.g. J. Th. Sem. 828, fol. 38b-43a; Munich 40, fol. 109-113) where no title 
is mentioned, but where, at the end, we read 737 72970 pp. (ma3 73990 and 71570 
kot are mentioned in MS Sassoon 290 in the Sassoon Library, London. Cf. yaan, 
XVI, 206.) 

6 In Appendix C I have transcribed this text from two MSS, Oxford 1531, fol. 
50a-60a and J. Th. Sem. 828 (see note 13), fol. 29a-35a, which contains several 
paragraphs lacking in MS Oxford. 
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will be said in these lectures, was originally a part of the Merkabah 
Rabbah but was later transmitted in the manuscripts as a 
separate unit. 

6) The chapter on physiognomics and chiromancy, which originally 
made part of the Hekhaloth traditions. I published the remaining 
fragment some years ago."7 

7) The Book of the Hekhaloth (mbo-n -5p), first published by 
Jellinek, and later, under the title 3 Enoch or the Hebrew Book 
of Enoch, by Hugo Odeberg, who also included an English 
translation. This is the only longer text that has been given a 
scholarly treatment.'® It belongs to a later stratum than the 
preceding texts in this list.'9 

8) The Treatise of the Hekhaloth, Massekheth Hekhaloth, a short 
description of the throne and the Merkabah-world. It is appar- 
ently the latest of these texts. It was reprinted by Jellinek and 
translated into German by A. Wiinsche.?° 


All these texts, with the exception of the first one, purport to be 
revelations about the heavenly chariot, the Merkabah, vouchsafed 
to the Tannaim R. Ishmael and R. Akiba and transmitted by them. 
Such revelations are therefore related to the old traditions about the 
Merkabah (first to fourth centuries C. E.), small fragments of which 
are to be found in the talmudic treatise Hagigah (fols. 12-16a) and in 
scattered places all over talmudic and midrashic literature. The first 
text, too, although not ascribed to Ishmael or Akiba covers some 
aspects of the same field in a different manner.” 

The problem vital for our consideration is, of course, how close 
the relation actually is between these texts, which give rather elaborate 
and detailed accounts of the Merkabah-world, and the talmudic 
traditions. Are they later developments, written by people who had 


7 Cf, pow 99701 5°) N27 in |X WDD (Jerusalem, 1953), pp. 459-495, where 
I discussed the age of this text and other pertinent questions concerning it. 

%8 3 Enoch or the Hebrew Book of Enoch (Cambridge, 1928). Cf. the writer’s 
Major Trends in Jewish Mysticism (3rd ed.; New York, 1954), pp. 357-358. 

19 Odeberg’s dating (third century) is unacceptable. The fifth to sixth century 
would be nearer the mark. The author of this text already reinterprets, and wrongly, 
some older Merkabah traditions that a third century writer could not have mis- 
understood. But much of the material is old and is important. The trouble is that 
Odeberg has based his edition on a particularly bad manuscript and one has to 
reconstruct the good readings (already partly found in Jellinek’s scattered editions 
of most of the book) from the critical apparatus. 

20 Jellinek, waton na, II (1853), 40-47, and August Wiinsche, Aus Israels 
Lehrhallen, 111 (1909), 33-47. 

2x Cf, the discussion in Section VII. 
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no direct contact with the old Merkabah speculations and visions, but 
who used them only in a fanciful way, to supplement by their own 
inventions traditions that were lost? Or do we really have here, at 
least in part, a true reflection of these traditions? 

The answer to these questions has something to do with yet another 
question, namely, why have not these texts attracted closer attention 
at the hands of scholars? The reason is simply that most scholars, 
from the very beginning of nineteenth century Jewish studies, have 
continually underrated the antiquity of these texts (of which only 
numbers 3, 7 and 8 were known to them) and have continually 
relegated them to early medieval times, thus precluding their correct 
evaluation. This attitude was somewhat understandable as a reaction 
of the emergent historical criticism against the pretensions of Kab- 
balistic and mystical pseudepigraphy, and took place at a time when 
relatively little was known about the religious syncretism of the late 
Hellenistic and early Christian period. The striking similarities 
between the literary physiognomy of some of these texts and some of 
the so-called magical papyri escaped them, as did their close relation 
to other sources from this period. The one notable exception to this 
unhappy state of things was provided by Moses Gaster, whose fine 
intuition and wide knowledge in these fields was, however, warped 
by a considerable weakness of philological method and precision. 
This lack has prevented his ideas from being discussed seriously.” 

The entire problem presented by this material has been reconsid- 
ered in my book Major Trends in Jewish Mysticism, where I have 
shown® that the most important of these texts are undoubtedly much 
older than hitherto presumed. My findings and analyses, as far as I 
am aware, have been widely accepted. But further research on these 
questions has yielded new results. The truth of the matter is that in 
many respects I was not radical enough. I dated the oldest of these 
texts from the fourth and fifth centuries, although stating that they 
contained some material which was much older and which presented 
striking parallels to Gnostic teachings and practices. In these lectures 
I should like to discuss some of these new results, deepening, and in 
some cases supplementing my former studies. 


* Cf. M. Gaster’s paper on Shiur Komah in his Studies and Texts in Folklore, 
Magic, Hebrew Apocrypha, etc., I (1928), 1330-1353, reprinted from MGW/J, Vol. 
XXXVITI (1893). 

* Especially in the Second Lecture, ‘‘Merkabah Mysticism and Jewish Gnos- 
ticism,” pp. 40-79, 


i 


THE HALAKHIC CHARACTER OF 
HEKHALOTH MYSTICISM 


Before I proceed, however, one other observation must be made. 
The question of the existence of a dualistic heretical Gnosis within 
Judaism has been much disputed—especially in Moritz Friedlander’s 
prolific writings, where quite a grain of truth has been overshadowed 
by many inconsequential and misleading statements. It would, of 
course, be very important to have documentary proof of the existence 
of such radical dualism from Jewish sources. The talmudic statements 
on the Minim, however, about which we have a large and sometimes 
quite fanciful literature, are capable of supporting several different 
interpretations, since it is not at all clear whether some of the most 
important talmudic passages refer to Judeo-Christians or to Gnostics 
of an antinomian bent, and even, in the latter case, whether to Jewish 
or to gentile Gnostics.? 

This doubtful state of things would be radically and most happily 
altered were we able to accept the interpretation offered by M. André 
Dupont-Sommer of an Aramaic inscription found by him on a silver 
splint. He dates this text, with some probability, in the early third 
century, but both his reading and his interpretation of the text make 
it a dualistic document full of rather curious content. According to 
his reading the inscription plainly indicates a dichotomy between the 
highest God and the God of Israel—exactly the position taken by 
many Gnostics for whom the God of Israel, or the Demiurge, was a 
being of inferior status in the hierarchy of heavenly beings. Since the 
Jewish character of this particular inscription is unmistakable, M. 
Dupont-Sommer’s conclusions, if true, would be highly significant 
for every discussion of Jewish Gnosticism. A careful examination, 
alas, reveals that the inscription contains no trace of Jewish heterodoxy 
at all. Correctly interpreted, it reads like a perfectly orthodox Jewish 


t Travers Herford, Christianity in Talmud and Midrash (1903), and, lately, 
Marcel Simon, Verus Israel (1948), pp. 214-238, defended the Christian character 
of the most controversial passages on the Mimim—against Friedlander. I am not at 
all convinced that they are right in most cases. In many it seems obvious that 
Jewish sectarians were meant, and a rather forced interpretation had to be applied 
in order to transform them into Christians. 
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incantation, although highly significant and yielding unexpected 
results in other respects.’ 

The texts of Merkabah mysticism that have so far come to our 
knowledge also display what I have called an orthodox Jewish tend- 
ency, and are in no way heretical. By this I mean that although they 
do expound some ideas of a highly mystical character, these texts 
adhere strictly to monotheistic concepts. Some of these mystical 
ideas and the problems deriving from them will be discussed later, 
namely, the doctrine of the mystical body of God, the frequent use 
of secret or mystical names of God, the difficulties arising from such 
use, and the consequent blurring, in some instances, of the borderline 
between these names of God and the names of the angels. These 
mystical aspects, however, do not detract from the basic fact that 
the theology presented, or rather implied, here does not conflict with 
the biblical concept of God, even though it may conflict with some 
later philosophical concepts of medieval Judaism. There is no reason 
to assume that the names of great heroes of talmudic learning, such as 
Ishmael and Akiba, were used by the authors of these writings to 
cloak unorthodox teachings. If what these texts present is Gnos- 
ticism—and their essentially Gnostic character cannot in my opinion 
be disputed—it is truly rabbinic Gnosis, and the illuminations and 
revelations granted to the adepts are such as conform to the Jewish 
vision of the hierarchy of beings. Indeed, all these texts go to great 
lengths to stress their strict conformity, even in the most minute 
detail, to halakhic Judaism and its prescriptions. 

An excellent illustration of this attitude is to be found in Chapter 18 
of the Greater Hekhaloth, in a description of the procedure by which 
the adepts recall their teacher and master, R. Nehuniah ben Hakanah, 
from ecstasy to a normal state of consciousness. R. Nehuniah is 
pictured as seated in the temple of Jerusalem, sunk in ecstasy, describ- 
ing to his pupils, who are standing about and taking down his words, 
the visions he beholds of the secret chambers of the Merkabah. R. 
Nehuniah stands, as it were, before the throne of God. But a problem 
arises about the meaning of an expression he uses to describe the ac- 
tivities of the gate-keepers of the sixth heavenly palace. These gate- 
keepers are said to threaten the destruction, on their own initiative 
and without asking permission of their superiors, of ‘‘all those who 
do and do not go down to the Merkabah.’”’3 The pupils, unable to 


2 See Appendices A and B. 

3 Cf. Chap. 17:6: "va xd) m32999 TAs Ones yo owen bom nD DWH DD 
o-Poyo? Ooms yaTw) omNx pon [scil. ooxbon Sy] ody onxy ym .mwia xdby naz 
sand ad Sy poyor oxoend ORY ,ONID NT OFAN ODA OINN ANI DIP OPIN 
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understand this mystifying formula, turn to R. Ishmael saying, ‘‘See 
him, and bring him back, that he may return to us from the vision 
which he beholds of the Merkabah, that he may tell us who he is who 
does and does not go down to the Merkabah.”’ And this is how R. 
Ishmael describes his procedure: 


Immediately I took a piece of very fine woolen cloth and gave it 
to R. Akiba, and R. Akiba gave it to a servant of ours saying: 
“Go and lay this cloth beside a woman who immersed herself 
and yet had not become pure, and let her immerse herself [a 
second time]. For if that woman will come and will declare the 
circumstances of her menstrual flow before the company, there 
will be one who forbids [her to her husband] and the majority 
will permit. Say to that woman: ‘Touch this cloth with the 
end of the middle finger of your hand, and do not press the end 
of your finger upon it, but rather as a man who takes a hair which 
had fallen therein from his eyeball, pushing it very gently.’ ”’ 
They went and did so, and laid the cloth before R. Ishmael. He 
inserted into it a bough of myrtle full of oil that had been soaked 
in pure balsam and they placed it upon the knees of R. Nehuniah 
ben Hakanah; and immediately they dismissed him from before 
the throne of glory where he had been sitting and beholding: 


Wonderful loftiness and strange dominion, 

Loftiness of exaltation and dominion of majesty, 

Which come to pass before the throne of glory, 

Three times each day, in the height, 

From the time the world was created and until now, for 
praise.* 


What is important here is not the set of fictitious circumstances 
attending this procedure, but, rather, the cumulative effect of all 


Pmwrs Xow naz7D TAs Nd AAD TIS OND Nv >> w ORI MDD) OrDAwW) WR Dd 
ww bom nnd sow bw ontp Nn 4D pT. 

4 1 am using a draft of an English translation of the Greater Hekhaloth prepared 
several years ago by Dr. Morton Smith, who has kindly put it at my disposal. The 
Hebrew text is: sapy ‘1 xapy ‘95 mnnn same by mbm nbn to sbxyow 9 oN 
oxw .ndvaum advay mdb andy xdbr nbanw awe dx wr mdvn apym 9 sand ww tayd mana 
mmxd md wpe open 39m) 1DI8 TINNY YIP AMIN Dd AND) NI TDN) DWNT AMIN Nan 
Sow oma xdbs dy yaxrm ost contn bx) a bw mtx yaxs ota io md>un3 na cy? nvr 
-Seyoe ‘90295 mbvon ne iam 1D wy) 2b .APp a AMS ANID 1b mdbSw ivy dada Kon 

xynm ‘9 bv pmaistse by iam *p poodsxa swe pods mxdo o1n bw Ryan m3 py) 
ANI awY WAY NaIn NOD 1BbD IMMIwE PDI MPT JB 
mnwe mw) ONdD mNID 
oar bw mane mp be meas 
saan xDD 1D5 mwrinow 
ones an) oy $53 ony wow 
navd ywoy sy odin snawp 
(The last five lines constitute a formula used several times in the Greater Hekhaloth.) 
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these provisions, demonstrating that even the slightest possible suspi- 
cion of impurity, defined according to strictest rabbinic law, is enough 
to have the ecstatic dismissed from before the throne. Examples of 
this attitude abound in these texts,’ affirming the fact that their 
writers lived near the center of rabbinic Judaism, not on its fringes. 

Furthermore, whereas some of these writings are concerned with 
descriptions of the ascent and the heavenly peregrinations of the 
ecstatic, others of them have quite a different purpose. Their goal is 
not to aid the adept in attaining the vision of the Merkabah, but, 
rather, to aid him in acquiring a perfect knowledge of the Torah and 
to protect him from its loss through forgetfulness. Instead of the 
angelological details of the celestial hierarchy of such interest to the 
Greater Hekhaloth (or to the so-called Hebrew Book of Enoch), it is 
only one angel who commands the attention of the other writings, 
namely, the Prince of Torah (nn “w); the angel who can grant 
perfect knowledge of all the fields of the Law, both in its exoteric and 
its esoteric aspects. 

It is not clear whether we are dealing here with two different 
aspects of the same thing, developed in different circles but more or 
less at the same period, or whether these two attitudes represent 
different developments at different times. The second hypothesis, 
which has much to commend it, would, of course, put these incan- 
tations or conjurations of the Prince of Torah into a later period, 
when the ecstatic ascent had already lost much of its freshness and 
had been superseded by a greater stress on the magical elements— 
which, to be sure, the ascent had also contained. Yet quite similar 
procedures already appear in magical papyri from the fourth century,® 
and the figure of the Prince of Torah, mostly called Yophiel (Sy»py), 
makes its appearance in the Aggadah at an early period.? The very 


5 According to Chap. 20:1, only those can go down to the vision of the Merkabah 
who fulfill two qualifications: ‘‘...he who reads the Bible and studies Mishnah, 
Midrash, Halakhoth, and Aggadoth...and he who fulfills all which is written in 
the Torah and keeps all the prohibitions [ninn17} of statutes and judgments and laws 
which were declared to Moses on Sinai.” 

6K. Preisendanz, Papyrt Graecae Magicae, I (Leipzig, 1928), 14. 

7In the preface to the early geonic book m71n ‘win (a biblomantic text) the 
angel is called atin bw aw mp: cf. Jellinek, yatnn ma, I, 64. (This seems to be 
*Iguag in Preisendanz, op. cit., II [1931], 160, in a half-Jewish incantation from the 
fifth century.) sx*») is mentioned at the end of our version of the nan mba (Chap. 
30), which section belongs to a separate composition on the min Ww. The Pseudo- 
Jonathan Targum (ed. Ginzburger, p. 366) on Deut. 34:6 mentions bypy pruvn 
ES) ONIN as RNDIM 39, “Princes of Wisdom” (Avan =n7n!). In xapy 39 nynis, 
in S. Wertheimer, nw 779 na, II, 354, Metatron is called both m1nn Ww qRbo and 
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fact that such a figure could appear in the Aggadah at all presupposes 
a function of his which could not have been far removed from what we 
actually find in some of the Hekhaloth writings. An angel who is 
delegated over the Torah cannot be an angel whose sole function is to 
keep the Torah in its heavenly archives, but one who is also responsible 
for distributing its knowledge among men. It is, therefore, quite 
plausible that procedures for getting this angel to impart some of his 
treasures to the students of the Law could have been very old, and 
that these procedures could have used for this purpose some of the 
paraphernalia of the ecstatic ascent to heaven. When either R. 
Ishmael or R. Akiba describes his ascetic preparations and his perform- 
ance in asking for the revelations of the Prince of Torah, he uses the 
same materials used by the Greater Hekhaloth in the description of 
the ascent. Our first hypothesis, however, holds true only for a part 
of these traditions, and we may safely assume that many of the 
injunctions for a perfect knowledge of the Law do in fact belong to a 
later stage. The more intricate the study of Halakhah and Aggadah 
became, the more such preternatural help was deemed highly desirable. 
As a matter of fact, we have a long chain of such prescriptions, reaching 
from the Lesser Hekhaloth® and the Sar Torah (at the end of the 
Greater Hekhaloth)® through the time of the Geonim’ and of the 
German Hasidim of the Middle Ages. 


mpann ww Roo. In the Merkabah text transcribed in Appendix C, bx» is mentioned 
as n7)n bw ww (MS Oxford 1531, fol. 53a). 

8 Asa sort of preface to the Lesser Hekhaloth, we read (MS Oxford 1531, 
fol. 38a): mnv 1nd ame of b> sa’spn rod onbsn bs ond nwo bye nywa 
vyax ob01DD MINIT ONT ONTAN IND OS ONT Mow nN Py aot [MS J. Th. Sem.: anv] 
nove xdy netim mabn nbn mw sipo tod[x]1 yow urv ao $2 canada iwenw pars 
ppin 72> 'xa wwan pbiya bo am obiya xb. The magical names papyapaw) and 
ceuioe\ap occur very frequently in the magical papyri. If ceutceAap is indeed 
the Hebrew obiy wow, then the word has returned to these Jewish circles from 
Greek sources without being recognized as Hebrew! 

9 It is obvious that the last chapters (27-30) of the Greater Hekhaloth, which 
contain the 77)1n7 1, are not an original part of the compilation. They describe in 
very dramatic fashion and poetic style the revelation of the ways to conjure the 
mn Ww, granted by God to Israel at the time the Second Temple was built. In our 
texts the readings 771n "w and nn No have sometimes become confused. The 
dialogues between God, Israel, and the angels (who wish to prevent the divulgence 
of the mystery) have considerable literary merit. As an introduction to theurgic 
practice they are parallel to the Midrash nann jy», which was originally written 
as an introduction to the theurgic M71N "wrw ‘pb. 

to Cf, the writer’s article, 829 Nwinvt 17D, in Tarbiz, XVI (1945), 196-209 
which also contains (pp. 206-209) a recipe for a conjuration of the Princes of the 
Torah on the night of o-n_27 ov from MS Sassoon 290 in London. 


ITI 


THE FOUR WHO ENTERED PARADISE AND 
PAUL’S ASCENSION TO PARADISE 


If we wish to inquire into the antiquity of the tradition preserved 
in the Hekhaloth literature, we have not only to consider the many 
points of contact between these texts and their parallels in the Hel- 
lenistic and early Christian literature, but we have also to look for 
internal evidence in talmudic writings to give us a clue as to the 
period in which some of these Hekhaloth traditions may have orig- 
inated. By analyzing the talmudic story of the four who entered 
Paradise, I have proved in my previous book, Major Trends in Jewish 
Mysticism, that the true understanding of this highly significant 
anecdote about R. Akiba and his colleagues can be achieved only 
when we relate it to some pertinent statements in the Greater and 
Lesser Hekhaloth. In the story, as it is told in the Talmud (Hagigah 
14b), R. Akiba warns his colleagues: ‘‘When you come to the place of 
the pure marble plates, do not say ‘Water! Water!’ For it is said: 
He that telleth lies shall not tarry in my sight.” I have shown? that 
the later Merkabah mystics still understood perfectly the meaning of 
this enigmatic passage—that it referred to the dangers confronting 
the mystic in his ascent through the seven palaces of the seventh 
heaven, which is called ‘Araboth. The pertinent passage in the 
Hekhaloth texts is to be found in the Munich manuscript (it is quoted 
in Major Trends in Jewish Mysticism): ‘‘At the gate of the sixth 
palace it seemed as though hundreds of thousands of waves of water 
were storming against him, and yet there was not a drop of water, 
only the ethereal glitter of the marble plates with which the palace 
was tessellated.”” That the traditions of the Hekhaloth and of the 
talmudic Baraitha could thus supplement and explain each other 
was offered as proof that we are dealing with one and the same con- 
tinuous stream of tradition. 

I should like to add now that in the Lesser Hekhaloth, in which 
R. Akiba always speaks in the first person, we receive even more 


« Major Trends in Jewish Mysticism, pp. 52-53. A. Neher’s hypothesis about 
the eschatologic meaning of the warning 0» 0°» eNN bx has not convinced me; cf. 
his article, ‘‘Le voyage mystique des quatre,” Revue de l’Histoire des Religions, 
CXL (1951), 59-82. 
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information. The talmudic tale mentions Ben Azai, Ben Zoma, and 
Aher as Akiba’s companions on his journey to heaven. Of Ben Azai 
it is said that he saw and died, of Ben Zoma, that he saw and was 
afflicted (that is to say, went out of his mind). In The Jewish The- 
ological Seminary of America manuscript of the Lesser Hekhaloth 
we find two further statements. The one that is also found with some 
variants in the other manuscripts reads: 


Ben Azai was deemed worthy and stood at the gate of the sixth 
palace and saw the ethereal splendor of the pure marble plates. 
He opened his mouth and said twice, “Water! Water!’ In the 
twinkling of an eye they decapitated him and threw eleven 
thousand iron bars at him. This shall be a sign for all generations 
that no one should err at the gate of the sixth palace.? 


The other even more elaborate version, to be found at the beginning 
of the text according to this manuscript, seems to adapt this additional 
information to that of the Babylonian Talmud: 


Ben Azai beheld the sixth palace and saw the ethereal splendor 
of the marble plates with which the palace was tessellated and 
his body could not bear it. He opened his mouth and asked them 
[apparently the angels standing there]: ‘‘What kind of waters 
are these?’’ Whereupon he died. Of him it is said: Precious 
in the sight of the Lord is the death of his saints. Ben Zoma 
beheld the splendor of the marble plates and he took them for 
water and his body could bear it not to ask them, but his mind 
could not bear it and he went out of his mind...R. Akiba 
ascended in peace and descended in peace. 


It is interesting to note that this interpretation of Ben Azai’s 
ecstatic death stands somewhat in contrast to the assumption that 
he who asks the fatal question about the waters is a wretch, perhaps a 
descendant of those who kissed the Golden Calf, and unworthy to 
see ‘‘The King in His beauty,” as the elaboration of this episode in 
yet another passage of the Lesser Hekhaloth has it.4 If the tradition 


2] am quoting some variant readings of the MS Oxford 1531 in brackets: 
[77M ww AN] OVA TIN Yr AST wwe bom nnBa wy) mor [bx abd] onty ya ND’PY 7'N 
nbs awy tnx pby tbwm wen ns inn py nopama .o'p oD DN) [D’DYD *nw] YP nn 
wen bon nnpa ons myn xdw motd mm arn yoros .bria ean 

3 MS J. Th. Sem. 828, fol. 16b: pnw ww ax IMR YT AND we bo MA PST oNTY 73 
mp opps ap? Iw anon y>y nor yay no 1m op obxwr vp mnt wi bao xdr bona mbdibp 
xb bax obxw xdwv ir San) op NAW 20) wen [!] Yaka Pra ps NDI a .rond Anon 
obya 39 ordwa aby xopy a... nyt Nx yin inyt [!] bap. 

4 Cf. the full text in Major Trends, p. 361. It is part of the Lesser Hekhaloth 
in all the manuscripts (e. g. Oxford 1531, fol. 43a—b, J. Th. Sem. 828, fol. 23a). This 
is the passage which Hai Gaon quotes as part of the ‘naw mba; cf. Benjamin 
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about Ben Azai in the passage just quoted is authentic, then the 
elaboration must date from a later time; for it does not fit him, who, 
in the biblical verse applied to him, is called one of the Hasidim, or 
saints of God. On the other hand, if we consider as genuine the 
statement that the rejected mystic is descended from the worshippers 
of the Golden Calf, which in view of its bold, radical tone I am rather 
inclined to do, then we have to consider the statement that follows 
Ben Azai’s question, ‘‘What kind of waters are these,”’ as an additional 
aggadic development which throws no further light on the genuine 
tradition about the mystical journey of the four sages. 

Another point should be raised, moreover, with regard to this 
Baraitha. In its insistence on the dangers implicit in the ecstatic 
ascent to heaven, it is not only connected with the tradition preserved 
in the Hekhaloth, but, under a different aspect, seems to be connected 
with a famous passage in Paul’s second Epistle to the Corinthians. 
The Baraitha speaks of four who entered Paradise, the Hebrew word 
pardes (D175) apparently being used in its two meanings, the general 
one of ‘orchard,’ and the specific one of ‘Paradise’ as a technical term 
both in Hebrew and in Greek. 

That the biblical word pardes was, in fact, used as the technical 
term for the heavenly paradise in the oldest Jewish esoteric writings 
has now been finally proven by findings made in the Qumran caves. 
J. T. Milik has published two fragments of an Aramaic text of the 
Book of Enoch (comprising Chapters 32:2 and 77:3) in which the 
heavenly ‘‘paradise of righteousness’ of the Greek and Aethiopian 
versions is indeed called pardes kushta.s 

The talmudic story makes use of the first meaning of pardes 
(orchard) by saying that Elisha Aher, who became a heretic, or 
min, cut down the saplings—whatever this metaphor may signify.® 
On the other hand, it is clear from the context that this orchard is a 


Lewin, Osar Hageonim on Hagigah (part of mawn), p. 14. Lewin was not aware of 
the existence of MSS of the *nauv mbm. 

5 Cf. Revue Biblique, LXV (1958), 71 and 76. See also note 10 of this section. 

6 The metaphor is also used in connection with Adam’s fall. Cf. 727 mvxna, 
ed. Theodor, Par. XIX, p. 172: nx psp» [!] bia: xbw apyn yo any aan ns mvyn xby 
mya. Jacob Levy’s explanation of my°v: as ‘metaphysical speculations’ in his 
talmudic dictionary (III, 381) is certainly wrong. Better is A. Marmorstein’s obser- 
vation (Religionsgeschichtliche Studien, II [1912], 68): ‘‘Wie sie [the rabbis] den- 
jenigen verdammten, der den Zaun einreisst, so warnten sie stets vor der Beschidigung 
der Pflanzen.” my’vin yxpo may indeed have a meaning similar to 99n bw J>71 pnw. 
nyo) are, then, the commandments around which a nnd »»D or a 12) is erected. But 
in other passages the pious ones are called God’s my’: and the phrase b> yxpo 
yniy'ai is applied to their deaths (Yerushalmt, Berakhoth 11, 8). 
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heavenly abode. Rashi, who certainly followed in the tradition of 
the Merkabah mystics, explains the words “entered pardes” (1013 
pi1p>) as “‘ascended to heaven by means of a sacred name.”? Even 
R. Akiba, upon entering this pardes, encountered ministering angels 
who wanted to eject him or bar him from continuing on his way.® 
This proves, in my opinion, that the Baraitha uses the same ter- 
minology as Paul, who, speaking of his visions and revelations, says: 
“IT know a man belonging to the Messiah, who, fourteen years ago, 
was caught up to the third heaven—whether in the body or out of 
the body, I do not know, God knows. And I know that this man was 
caught up into Paradise—whether in the body or out of the body, 
I do not know, God knows—and he heard things that cannot be 
told, that man may not utter [II Corinthians 12:2-4].”’ It is obvious 
that Paul, who wrote these lines about the year 58 C. E., was speaking | 
of an idea with which his readers were familiar, a Jewish conception 
that he, as well as his readers in Corinth, had brought over into the 
new Christian community. The same idea was also used, at about 
the same time, by the author of the Slavic Book of Enoch, who seems 
to have been a Hellenistic Jew writing during the second half of 
the first century.2 Describing Enoch’s rapture, the author has him 
say: ‘‘They [i. e. the men] carried me up to the third heaven and set 
me down in the midst of Paradise [Chapter 8].’’ In the apocryphal 
Life of Adam and Eve, God, after Adam’s death, sends the Archangel 
Michael up into the Paradise in the third heaven to fetch three linen 
sheets with which to shroud Adam’s body. In the Apocalypse of 
Moses, which represents a parallel version of the Life of Adam and 
Eve, Adam himself is ‘‘carried into Paradise up to the third heaven”’ 
after his death.*° The familiar idea that the ecstatic sees in his lifetime 
what other people see only after death recurs, therefore, in Paul’s 


Tow om by yrprd iby. 

8 Hagigah 15b. 

9 The proofs for a Christian origin, adduced by A. Vaillant in his recent critical 
edition of this book (Paris, 1952), are singularly weak. They consist of parallels to 
New Testament phrases (not actual quotations) that could at the time have been 
used by anyone. 

10 Cf. Kautzsch, A pokryphen und Pseudepigraphen, II, 519 and 527 (Apocalypse 
of Moses, Chaps. 13 and 37) and the version translated by M. Hack in Kahana, 
onsnn oon, I, 1 (1937), 16. In the Life of Adam and Eve, Chap. 25, it is even 
said that after the fall, but before Adam was cast out from God’s presence, he had a 
similar experience: he was caught up into the “‘Paradise of Righteousness’’ and had a 
vision of God on His throne, a vision of the Merkabah and its ‘‘fiery wheels.”” The 
same term (arapdadecoos T7s duxatoobvns) is used in the Greek text of Enoch 32:3, 
and corresponds, as I remarked above, to the Aramaic term Nuwip D1». 
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as well as the rabbis’ journey to heaven. There is, however, a signif- 
icant difference. Whereas Paul is ‘“‘caught up” to Paradise, the rabbis 
“enter” it. But this, of course, may be due to the metaphorical use 
of Paradise as an orchard. In Chapters 19-20 of the Greater Hek- 
haloth, the mystic is taken up and transported in a ‘‘chariot of light’’* 
before the throne of glory. 

Such ecstatic journeys are well-known in Jewish literature from 
the days of the early apocalypticists to those of the Hekhaloth. The 
heroes change, but the basic idea remains: under the guidance of 
angels, man beholds (in his body or out of his body) those mysterious 
realms which God permits him to see. In the Greek text of the Tes- 
tament of Levi (2:5) we are told that Levi’s journey took place in a 
‘sleep’ (Uavos)—which may be, actually, nothing but the ecstatic 
trance of the visionary. The seven heavens are opened to him and 
the angel says ‘‘Enter’”’ in the same manner in which the angel at 
the sixth gate admits the Merkabah mystic when he has passed all 
trials. In the Aramaic fragment of this Testament, which seems to 
be of considerable age and reminds us in some respects of the Genesis 
Apocryphon among the Dead Sea Scrolls, it is even said that this 
trance of Levi’s lasted for two whole weeks.** Paul’s testimony is a 
Jink between these older Jewish texts and the Gnosis of the Tannaitic 
Merkabah mystics. It has nothing to do with the novel and partly 
bizarre interpretations that later Patristic tradition, unaware of the 
Jewish background of Paul’s saying, read into his words." 

Another link of this type, which is at the same time a parallel to 
Paul’s passage, is contributed by a quotation from the lost Apocalypse 
of Zephania supplied by Clement of Alexandria. If this Apocalypse 
is a Jewish source—which is not quite certain, although I can detect 
no Christian elements in its language and terminology—it must have 
existed in Tannaitic times. Here we read: ‘‘And the spirit carried me 
and caught me up into the fifth heaven, and I beheld angels that are 


tan bw pap. The Lesser Hekhaloth use the Aramaic equivalent x7) yo wbay 
(in what seems to me a rather irregular use of the preposition ]» instead of °7). Cf. 
Section X, n. 22. 

2 nw jo nVyne mei omd yw pnysw yan. Cf. R. H. Charles, The Greek Versions 
of the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs (1908), p. 246. 

3 Cf. Ildefonse de Vuippens, Le Paradis Terrestre au troisiéme Ciel: Exposé 
historique d’une conception chrétienne des premters siécles (Fribourg, 1925). The 
author has assembled very interesting later material. His own interpretation of the 
original meaning of the passage in Paul seems to me completely wrong. 

™ Montague R. James, The Lost Apocrypha of the Old Testament: Their Titles 
and Fragments (London, 1920), p. 73; Emil Schtirer, Geschichte des jiidischen Volkes 
(4. Auflage), III (1909), 367. 
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called Lords [kupio]'s...as they are dwelling in Temples of Salva- 
tion and singing hymns to the ineffable and most high God.” In the 
clause I have omitted it is stated, in addition, that each of the angels 
has a crown set upon his head, as well as a throne shining seven times 
brighter than the light of the sun. 

The language and terminology of the entire passage seem to accord 
much more with that of the Hekhaloth literature than with that of 
the older apocalypses with which the passage has been compared. 
The Greek term vaol, especially in the phrase éy vaois owrnpias, 
which has a very Semitic ring, seems to represent the precise Greek 
counterpart of the Hebrew term Hekhaloth—Hekhal meaning both 
‘palace’ and ‘temple.’ Furthermore, just as we have the king dwelling 
in the Palaces of Silence, of Holiness, and of Purity in the Greater 
Hekhaloth, so we have here the ‘‘Temples [or Palaces] of Salvation.” 
As a matter of fact, the Lesser Hekhaloth contain a paragraph (MS 
Oxford 1531, fol. 45a) that speaks of a Metatron-like figure whose 
function is to “arrange the throne and to clothe [the glory with] the 
garment and to adorn the Hashmal and to open the Gates of Salvation 
[sha‘arei yeshu‘ah].”’ It can be supposed that these ‘‘Gates of Salva- 
tion’? are connected with the “Palaces” or ‘‘Temples of Salvation’ 
mentioned in the Apocalypse of Zephania. The crowns of the angels 
are described very often in the Hebrew texts; and as for the angelic 
hymns, I shall turn to them presently. Even if we should assume 
that we are dealing here with an early Christian apocalypse, this 
quotation would still prove how much common ground existed 
between the ideas and terminology used in such early Christian texts 
and the Hekhaloth literature. And, as we shall see, it stands to 
reason that this common ground was Jewish. 


13 Cf, the category called xuptornres in Paul’s Epistle to Collossae 1:16. These 
are perhaps the nv3>p “Ww in 3 Enoch 16:1. 

6 On the crowns of the angels, cf. Chap. 18 of the Hebrew Book of Enoch 
(Odeberg, 3 Enoch or the Hebrew Book of Enoch, pp. 52-64), and Chaps. 12:3 and 16:1. 
On the d@povor (angels possessing thrones), cf. Odeberg’s Introduction, p. 142. 
Odeberg paid no attention to the passage from the Apocalypse of Zephania. 
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THE MERKABAH HYMNS AND THE SONG OF 
THE KINE IN A TALMUDIC PASSAGE 


There is still more material that is of great importance for the 
correct dating of some of the Hekhaloth material. Indeed, for the 
dating of at least one stratum of the Greater Hekhaloth this material 
is decisive. 

The Greater Hekhaloth presents us with a large number of Hebrew 
hymns, which it treats in an unusual manner: the very same hymns 
are characterized by the text as representing two different types of 
songs. On the one hand, the hymns are addressed to the throne and 
to Him who sits upon it, and are described as celestial songs of praise 
sung by ‘‘the Holy Living Creatures” (Hayyoth ha-Kodesh) who, in 
Ezekiel 1:5 ff., are the bearers of the throne. On the other hand, 
these same hymns are the ones the mystic is instructed to recite 
before and during his ecstatic ascent to heaven (which, in a very 
curious and so far unexplained change of phraseology, is always 
referred to in this text as a descent unto the Merkabah'). The hymns 
describe, in a plethora of solemn phrases, the spirit of majesty and 
solemnity that permeates the heavenly realm, ‘“‘the Palaces of Silence” 
in which God’s Shekhinah dwells, and express, too, the ideas of the 
writers about the many different angelic hosts and their part in the 


* The context clearly shows that maz10b 37 is used even where, immediately 
afterward, the ascent (7°>y) of the mystic is mentioned. In an eschatological context 
we find the expression }7y 29 17°, although an ascent to Paradise is indicated. Thus 
we find 12> pray roe pty po pray idx in Ruth Rabbah, at the very beginning of the 
Midrash. Since the ark containing the scrolls of the Torah is like the throne, the 
talmudic phrase mann 15> sm (for prayer) may have influenced the other one, i.e. 
mazqp> 17. There is a marked difference between the ‘nw moon and nan mba 
in this connection. The former does not use the phrase 729705 3%, and when it does 
speak of N79’, actual descent after the vision is meant. At the end of this text we 
read: naa oy) oy $23 mana °> qyap nx nasqom ny nvdy na neay> 2ND PY 'N 
-ep 29 TION) NII NOD nnnp dip na *> nor NPY Tox Ty) mop bw pa maar abyn by p+ 
by yt maa om oy d>2 mays vbw msaa id onyap 29 msoqon nan n»by nos ayoxne 
ON VITID) INS 8 ITN Ns Owe nam Awe bw ps mas zdyy. But in the corresponding 
passage of the nan mbam (Chap. 14:2) we find: ond stn) avr mpm ya xVM "4 
naiyy pe mday mM Taw TAY IN dy) TPA AIDIB Mat ba nN. On the other hand, 
the nan mb2"n still retains several instances of the original usage. 
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celestial liturgy.2, Their immense solemnity of style is unsurpassed 
in Hebrew hymnology. In the strangely vacuous sublimity and the 
august repetitiousness of their diction they reflect marvelously the 
religious mood of those who conceived them. They are, indeed, 
outstanding paradigms of what Rudolf Otto has called ‘‘Numinous 
Hymns.’’3 

Let me quote three short examples: 


I (Chapter 2:4) om oy Sy mw naw 
ony ony dw arm mb 

DWITp °DD RXV JVI 

Dn-wD °DO AINA YI) 

mand myan ws on 

oy-b53 monn mn may) 

‘N31 vIIp VIP wITp TDW ATS 


From the praise and song of each day, 

From the jubilation and exultation of each hour, 

And from the utterances which proceed out of the mouth of the 
holy ones, 

And from the melody which welleth out of the mouth of the 
servants, 

Mountains of fire and hills of flame 

Are piled up and hidden and poured out each day. 


II (Chapter 7:4) pn> °7ND10 , AND  NDY 
moa ywa yoy or 
mand pod ons yn 

77 TIT AYDw nrswa °D 
pn ons pwn an 
yniwo ows osnwns swan 
72270 onqwen one ban 
—o29 INS ov PoIDn 
nano mand ,numd wx 
muni yr oom ,nppo nanby 


O wreathed in splendor, crowned with crowns, 
O chorister of Him on high, 

Extol the Lord enthroned in flames 

For in the presence of the Presence, 


2 All these hymns end with the trishagion of Isa. 6:3 and are therefore Kedushah- 
hymns. In many of them, however, this refrain is introduced quite artificially and 
without any reference to the text of the hymn itself. 

3 R. Otto, The Idea of the Holy, trans. John W. Harvey (1923), p. 34. 
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In the inmost glory 

Of the inmost chambers 

You set up your posts. 
Your name He distinguished from His servant’s name, 
From the Chariot’s servants He set you apart. 
Him who the name of one of you mentions 

The flame surrounds, a leaping fire, 

Around him burning, glowing coals.* 


III (Chapter 8:1) myiaw pps , Pn dua 
TRIP CDW TOT Pay 
NYA WDD JAAS UPD 
ema bom pea a7 wd 
Oxt) onxw o55 mn 
omow onxw ond oye 
O27 onxw od np 
codman onxw od opypy 
218 
PV IPD MDW) ANA ADIXwd 
mdr mbpaa ps ony 
TVSO MDW TNPSY MTD 
127 7MDY ONO 3S 
O you 
Who 
Annul the decree, undo the oath, 
Remove the wrath, avert the ire, 
Recall the love, in order to set it 
Before the splendor of the Temple of our Awe: 
What is it with you that you fear 
While there are times when you rejoice? 
What is it with you that you sing 
While there are times when you’re aghast? 
They said: 
When the Ofanim of Might the Chariot overcast 
In fearful dread we stand; 
But when the sparks of Shekhinah the Chariot set in light 
We're gay, O very gay. 


While scholars had not yet formed a soundly established theory 
of the origin and earliest development of the liturgical poetry of the 


* This and the following translation are the work of Dr. Judah Goldin, which 
he has kindly put at my disposal. 
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Synagogue, the antiquity of these hymns was vastly underrated. 
To the extent that they were considered at all, they were ascribed to 
the seventh or eighth century, if not to a later period. In view of the 
fact that the Palestinian piyyut certainly represents a later stage of 
development than the Hekhaloth hymns, and that we now know that 
the emergence of the Palestinian piyyut took place several centuries 
before the eighth, this notion has become altogether untenable. We 
do not have to depend upon the results of contemporary studies of 
the earliest piyyutim,4 however, in order to determine the period in 
which the hymns were composed. Although the inference from such 
studies will be important, we have more direct testimony. 

When I enlarged upon the nature and importance of these hymns 
in Major Trends in Jewish Mysticism, I still did not have the courage 
to date them earlier than the fifth century ;5 although I was, naturally, 
well aware that hymns of the angels before the throne, and especially 
those of the Hayyoth, the bearers of the throne, were an authentic 
motif of the esotericism of the Jewish apocalypticists. Such hymns 
are mentioned not only in the Apocalypse of John (14:2-3), but also 
in the Apocalypse of Abraham (Chapter 18)—a text that more closely 
resembles a Merkabah text than any other in Jewish apocalyptic 
literature.© The latter has even preserved (in Chapter 17) the full 
text of a hymn sung by the throne to God.’ It is difficult to say, 
however, whether the text of this hymn as it is preserved in the Slavic 
version goes back to a Hebrew hymn or to a Greek one substituted 
for the original Hebrew. Yet even though it would seem a little 


4 Cf. J. Schirmann, ‘Hebrew Liturgical Poetry and Christian Hymnology,” 
Jewish Quarterly Review, XLIV (1953), 123-161. 

8 Major Trends, pp. 57-60. 

6 Cf. the &yyedor... buvouvTes dedv Appyrov in the Apocalypse of Zephania, 
quoted in Section III. The Hermetic book Poimandres (§ 26) has a similar idea of 
the hymns of the holy ones. Cf. also A.-J. Festugiére, La Révélation d’Hermés Tris- 
mégiste, III (1953), 133-137, who quite unnecessarily assumes pagan sources for the 
concept although conceding the Jewish origin of the New Testament references to 
this idea. R. Reitzenstein, Poimandres (1904), pp. 292-296, has published a later 
text, which mentions the hymns of the Archangels received by Moses on Mount 
Sinai as a phylakterion against all evil spirits. Since a magical Archangel-book by 
Moses is already quoted in a Leiden papyrus of the fourth century (K. Preisendanz, 
Papyri Graecae Magicae, II [1931], 128), the reference might be to some old Jewish 
source parallel to the 77) ‘ww ‘0. Hans Bietenhard, Die Himmlische Welt im Ur- 
christentum und Spatjudentum (1951), in the chapter, ‘‘der himmlische Lobgesang,”’ 
pp. 137-142, knows nothing of the Hekhaloth literature. 

7 Cf. the Greater Hekhaloth, Chap. 24:1: ‘‘When he [the initiate to the Merka- 
bah] stands before the throne of glory, he begins and recites the song that the throne 
of glory sings each day.” 
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difficult to reconstruct a Hebrew text here, it is significant that a 
Tannaitic tradition of the second century C. E. explains the enigmatic 
term Hashmal (beryl) in Ezekiel 1:16 as an abbreviation of Hayyoth 
Esh Memalleloth, ‘‘Fiery Living Creatures who utter’? (namely, words 
of praise) ;? for these creatures correspond exactly to the “Four Fiery 
Living Creatures who sing’’ in Chapter 18 of the Apocalypse of 
Abraham. Indeed, it is the very existence of this kind of material 
that gives us good reason to assume the existence of a continuous 
tradition concerning these hymns possessed, in turn, by both the 
apocalypticists and the Tannaim. 

If we then inquire as to whether the talmudic tradition and the 
Hekhaloth hymnology were similarly related, an affirmative answer 
can now be given. In a talmudic passage of which, to the best of 
my knowledge, no satisfactory interpretation has yet been offered, 
I have been able to discover definite proof that hymns of the type 
preserved in the Greater Hekhaloth were surely known in the third 
century C. E. The passage in question is found in ‘Abodah Zarah 24b, 
and parallel passages in Bereshith Rabbah, Par. LIV, and Seder 
Eliyahu Rabbah, Chapter 12.9 It deals with the meaning of I Samuel 
6:12: “And the kine took the straight way to the way of Beth She- 
mesh,” drawing the cart upon which the Ark of the Lord had been 
placed. Several talmudic sages in this passage explain the Hebrew 
vayisharnah ha-paroth by an ingenious play of words, taking 
vaytsharnah as connected, not to the root yashar (straight on), but 
to the root shir (to sing). According to their interpretation, the kine 
sang a hymn of praise (aw 1nnx). The question is then raised: What 
was the song they sang? Some second and early third century rabbis 
identify their song, quite simply, with some well-known psalm (like 
Psalm 98) or with the Song of Moses at the crossing of the Red Sea. 
There is nothing particularly exciting about this exegesis.?° R. Isaac 
Napha, however, a Palestinian Amora of the middle of the third 
century, ascribed to the kine a song of a very different nature. In 
this song the kine are said to be addressing the Ark. And this is what 
they sing: 


® Hagigah 13b. Cf. also ‘Abodah Zarah 3b, where it is mentioned that God 
listens several hours each day to the song of the Hayyoth (ao mw ynw) avr 
nvni). 

9 Ed. Theodor, p. 581, and ed. Friedmann, p. 68. Theodor, loc. cit., has noted 
the various readings. 

7° R. Meir identified the song with ox naw, R. Simeon ben Lakish with Psalm 
98 (son sr10rD), R. Eleazar with Psalm 99, and R. Samuel bar Nahmani with 
Psalm 93, 
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Tw ON ON 
qm ana °pp nn 
ant ‘ppsa npwinen 

pow vata Abdinnn 
Zomsy ya MNO 


Rejoice, rejoice acacia-[shrine] 

Stretch forth in the fullness of thy majesty 
Girdled in golden embroidery 

Praised in the recesses of the palace 
Resplendent in the finest of ornaments. 


Now this seems to me a most significant hymn. The choice of 
words, the majesty of phrase, and the lyrical rhythm are strongly 
reminiscent of the Hekhaloth hymns I have been describing. Why 
did R. Isaac Napha put such a hymn into the mouths of the kine? 
The answer is as clear as it has been overlooked up to date: this is an 
imitation of the setting in the Hekhaloth hymns. Just as the Holy 
Living Creatures, bearing the throne, sing hymns to the throne, so 
do these kine, bearing the Ark, sing hymns to the Ark. It would be 
utterly unnatural to suppose that the great hymns to the throne in 
the Hekhaloth imitate this curious hymn of the kine, but it is perfectly 
reasonable to assume the contrary. As a matter of fact, we find at 
least two lines of this little hymn almost prefigured in two correspond- 
ing hymns preserved in the Greater Hekhaloth. The text reads: 
“R. Ishmael said: ‘What is the wording of the songs"? which a man 
must recite when he descends unto the Merkabah? He opens up and 
recites the beginnings of the songs.’’’“ And the very first hymn 
begins with the following words: 


™ Another very good reading is 917 D1 (rise, rise), instead of 7215. 

In SER, Chap. 12, the last line reads differently: oa797 ‘13w 7a N7DINeNT, and 
similarly in BR, Par. LIV: oai127 °w pan nediypn. BR quotes the lines as Elijah’s 
teaching and does not mention Isaac Napha. A later reference in Midrash Shmuel 
is already full of corrupt readings and I have not used it here. 

13 The correct reading is: nv wap nD. The Hzf‘2, wn, instead of the Pr‘el, 
wip, is used in other Merkabah texts, too. Cf. the bxptm’ nxn, in Wertheimer, *na 
mvt, II, 130: bxaew> ond waeny oto ody naston 75 myo ow vin by. The same 
usage is found in the Greater Hekhaloth, Chap. 22:3: aniow *nwipmw ods. 

™ nw wT TDINI MND. This seems to me a close parallel to the important 
statement about the procedure of the Merkabah teaching found in the Yerushalmz, 
Hagigah Il, 1; 0°00) opr wed nmi a7 nbnns PAM NIT IN72. nw -wN is parallel 
to D°pipp *yNn and o’p7p -wNI. I have considered the possibility that nivw °vS7 may 
mean ‘the main songs’ or ‘the summaries of the songs,’ as in the Greek kepaAaua, 
but Professor S. Lieberman has convinced me that this is an untenable proposition; 
cf. his forthcoming commentary on Tosefta Shabbath I, 12. 
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ay mysn naw ndenn 

ma men mda nbnn 

ov-S52 onwon ow oo aTwA 
mas xoad) Senw onde mid 
map Nod bib: ONwID OF 
w>y aww p27 737 

saqmn >> yan yon 

won) eben meyw 

spoyw qo mown now 

anpin maa ynn nnow> 


The beginning of praise and the commencement of song 

The beginning of jubilation and the commencement of exultation 
Are sung by the princes who serve each day 

The Lord God of Israel and the throne of His glory. 

They bear up the wheel of the throne of His glory, singing: 
‘Rejoice, rejoice, supernal dwelling! 

Shout, shout for joy, precious vessel! 

Made marvelously and a marvel. 

Surely thou shalt gladden the king who sitteth upon thee 

[with a joy] as the joy of the bridegroom in his bridechamber.”’ 


It is clearly to be seen that we have here a precise parallel between 
the throne, the supernal dwelling, and the Ark, made of acacia wood, 
upon which the Shekhinah rests. 

In Chapter 24 of the Greater Hekhaloth there is a long hymn 
addressed by the throne to God as Voser Bereshith, the term used in 
these texts for the creator of the world, or Demiurge. This very color- 
ful and important hymn opens with lines that also remind us of the 
talmudic hymn: 


naxana Awiynn aN qbn 
vy -npra AANA 

IM TWA wyAA 

NT) ND) Me nwy 


Resplendent king, robed in splendor 

Glorified with embroideries of songs*® 

Crowned with magnificence and majesty 

A crown of sublimity and a diadem of fearfulness. 


39m 1D as an epitheton of the throne is also found in Merkabah Rabbah. 
Cf. nobw maonn, fol. 5a: nyomw mon > oyby avy oNw ar adn NDD 23 RD Py sON. 
The continuation of the text in m»bw naz», fol. 5a—b, contains a very corrupt version 
of the hymn from the Greater Hekhaloth quoted above. 

7©One wonders whether the phrase 7w np (parallel to the more concrete 
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The fact that a third century rabbi puts a hymn of this literary 
type into the mouths of the kine is proof that such hymns were current 
in his time, and perhaps for some time before. But we can go further 
than this. It can be distinctly shown that R. Isaac Napha was not 
only aware of a general literary type, but had a particular interest in 
the songs of the Heavenly Living Creatures. In Sanhedrin 95b he is 
quoted as saying of the soldiers in Sennacherib’s army who were 
besieging Jerusalem (II Kings 19:35), that God “opened their ears 
and they heard the song of the Beasts [Hayyoth] and died.’’ He was, 
therefore, well acquainted with the idea of heavenly songs to which 
only the initiate could listen without endangering his life. Moreover, 
his very acquaintance with this concept, which, although not recorded 
in the Hekhaloth texts, is perfectly consistent with their trend of 
ideas, confirms the impression that he was deeply steeped in Merkabah 
mysticism. 

The conclusion to be drawn from this discussion is clear. To the 
extent that they represent the type of song that I have characterized, 
there is no reason for dating the Hekhaloth hymns later than the third 
century. This conclusion, of course, has tremendous implications, for 
then the content of these hymns, describing the world of the Merkabah, 
must automatically be given the same early date. It is clearly to be 
inferred, moreover, that this type of hymnology had its origin in 
Palestine. 

In this connection another fact gains additional importance. One 
of the most famous hymns of the early Synagogue is the prayer for 
the New Year service ascribed to the Babylonian teacher Rab, of the 
first generation of Amoraim. The hymn begins with the words: 


bon yrand nawd ivdy 
rvsna axy> adr nnd 


We have to praise the Lord of all 
To enhance the greatness of the Yoser Bereshith, 


and not only continues in the same rhythm as many of the Merkabah 
hymns,'? but uses, too, several expressions and metaphors char- 


ant 9p) does not reflect the etymological meaning of the Greek word byvos, gewebte 
_ Rede; cf. H. Ehrlich, Rheinisches Museum, LXI1 (1907), 321. If we assume that the 
Palestinian author of these hymns was familiar with Greek rhetoric, he might have 
used 7w ‘ppra annem as a highflown phrase meaning ‘glorified with hymns.’ (I 
owe this remark to an observation made by Professor Shalom Spiegel.) 

17 These hymns consist mostly of double verses containing 4 plus 4 words, 4 
plus 3 words, or 3 plus 3 words. Only some of them reveal a more complicated 
structure. They use the biblical parallelismus membrorum. 
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acteristic of them.t® Since we know that Rab was an exponent of 
Jewish mystical traditions, which he had brought over from Palestine,” 
it is now no longer strange to find that in the alternating utterances 
ascribed to R. Akiba and R. Ishmael in one of the Hekhaloth writings, 
a large part of this prayer is put into the mouth of R. Akiba, speaking 
in the first person singular.?° I do not argue that this is an authentic 
tradition going back to Akiba, but I do maintain that it is extremely 
significant that the Merkabah mystics who composed and compiled 
these hymns in the third and fourth centuries could consider the 
‘Alenu hymn as related to their own hymnology. 

The fact that both the type of hymn found in the talmudic passage 
discussed above and the ‘Alenu belong to the third century, in addition 
to the fact that earlier rabbis mentioned in the same passage do not 
seem to be acquainted with this kind of hymnology, allows us to 
surmise that it only evolved in the third century, superceding those 
earlier forms referred to in the apocalyptic literature. This lack of 
awareness of the parallel between the song of the kine and the 
Hekhaloth hymns is especially notable in the case of R. Meir, for 
this teacher was positively attracted by speculations about the seven 
heavens and the realm of the divine throne. It is he to whom the 
Baraitha about the seven heavens is attributed in Aboth de Rabbi 
Nathan (Chapter 37); and it is he who compared the blue color of 
the fringes (mx) to that of the sea, the heaven, and, finally, the 
throne of glory (Soteh 17a). But, after all, this amounts to an ar- 
gumentum e silentio, and I offer it with all due reservation. I think, 


18 Such as nye IXY, Mp? av, and ny nyov. To nmwxia 7x7, cf. the Greater 
Hekhaloth, Chap. 22:4, and Shiur Komah in nobv 11270, fol. 38b (where R. Abraham 
ben David, 7"asn, still had the correct reading: nwais asv bw ryw; cf. the writer’s 
mbapn mx [1948], p. 76). To ip’ av, cf. mban noon, published under the title 
ma2d10 nvyo by Wertheimer in mw ona, 1, 56: mp? awiod ypinn Tan NDD, and Shiur 
Komah in nobv nar, fol. 32a—b and 34a: msyonw Abs np xbvoydr map ani map, 
It is also mentioned in two other hymns, both of the Hekhaloth type. In na519 
mobw, fol. 41b (=byr ‘pd [1701], fol. 39a), there is a hymn that reads: 


YT awiDs WY 373 
“Wy DANDNS 47ND 
And in a hymn preserved in the nin’a xBox wD, in Wertheimer, nw 7p °na, II, 423, 


we find: 
mbaiw 1b) by inasay ow 


many earns by yp» awn 
iny nysv is found in the Lesser Hekhaloth, MS Oxford 1531, fol. 42b: ny nyow) 
7 DD pa. 
9 Cf. W. Bacher, Die Agada der babylonischen Amorder, (zweite Auflage; 1913), 
pp. 16-21. 
20 Cf, the text in Appendix C—from MS Oxford 1531, fol. 51a—b (§ 5). 
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however, that we need not have such reservations with regard to the 
main point of my contention, to wit, that such a highly important 
stratum as the hymnology of the Hekhaloth belongs to the early 
talmudic period. 

It remains to be seen whether this style of angelic hymnology has 
some historical connection with the Dead Sea Scrolls. In a summary 
report on the small fragments of many of the scrolls, published in 
1956, it is said that some of them contain a “‘type de liturgie angélique 
(peut-etre associé 4 une forme ancienne de la vision de la Merkabah).’’ 
It will be of great importance if this claim should be substantiated 
by forthcoming publications from the fragments. As a matter of fact, 
several years before this report was published Professor Saul Lieber- 
man ventured the suggestion that the hymn in ‘Abodah Zarah 24b 
(the relation of which to the Merkabah hymns had not yet been 
indicated) could, according to the style and choice of words, be 
connected with some documents belonging to the Dead Sea sectarians.” 

Regarding the probability of a relationship between the angelic 
hymns in the Hekhaloth and those in older texts of Jewish character, 
one more detail to be found in both the earlier and the later hymns 
may be mentioned. In the description of the celestial Kedushah 
(Isaiah 6:3) preserved in the Hekhaloth texts, we read: 


The Holy Living Creatures do strengthen and hallow and purify 
themselves, and each one has bound upon its head a thousand 
thousands of thousands of crowns of luminaries of divers sorts, 
and they are clothed in clothing of fire and wrapped in a garment 
of flame and cover their faces with lightning. And the Holy One, 
Blessed be He, uncovers His face. And why do the Holy Living 
Creatures and the Ophanim of majesty and the Cherubim of 
splendor hallow and purify and clothe and wrap and adorn them- 
selves yet more? Because the Merkabah is above them and the 
throne of glory upon their heads and the Shekhinah over them 
and rivers of fire pass between them. Accordingly do they 
strengthen themselves and make themselves splendid and purify 
themselves in fire seventy times and do all of them stand in 
cleanliness and holiness and sing songs and hymns, praise and 
rejoicing and applause, with one voice, with one utterance, with 
one mind, and with one melody.” 


2x Revue Biblique, LXIII (1956), 65. 

22 S, Lieberman, Procedings of the American Academy for Jewish Research, XX 
(1951), 404: “Certainly this style is not what we generally identify as rabbinic.” 

23 MS J. Th. Sem. 828, fol. 8a in a MS of *nan nibon. Menahem Recanati, 
mb-pnn wip, fol. 38a, quotes this piece from mb>°n 79D. The last sentence reads in 
Hebrew: 71273 nx dypa odipy nbay) nay Aton AP! Ow) AWIIPAI AIAwA OTD odID1 
AMS 7ADYVIA) ONS HY ANS 
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Now this idea of their singing ‘“‘with one voice’’*4 already occurs 
in the Ascension of Isaiah in Chapters 7:15, 8:18, and 9:28. These 
chapters belong, to be sure, to the Christian part of this apocalypse, 
but there is good reason to assume that the angelology used was 
of a Jewish character. And, in fact, that the angels sing in this manner 
is also mentioned in the Slavic Enoch (19:6), in which I, for one, 
cannot detect any Christian elements. Moreover, it would seem that 
the same detail was taken over both by the Hekhaloth traditions and 
by the earliest Christian liturgy. In one of the oldest hymns in- 
troducing the main mystery of the Mass, all kinds of angels, cherubim, 
and serafim praise God’s glory, quia non cessant clamare cotidie, una 
voce dicentes: Sanctus Sanctus Sanctus Dominus Deus Sabaoth, etc.*5 


24 snx dip in this sense is good Hebrew. Cf. 737 mv, Par. XLII, 1: dipa vrs 
“INN. 
5 Quoted by Joseph Kroll, Die Lehren des Hermes Trismegistos (1928), p. 309. 
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SOME OLD ELEMENTS IN THE GREATER 
HEKHALOTH 


The Hekhaloth books, I have said, describe at great length the 
ecstatic ascent of the soul to heaven. Although the details of this 
ascent in the Greater Hekhaloth differ in many ways from those in 
the Lesser ones, it is difficult to decide whether either of these two 
texts represents an earlier stage of tradition or whether both are 
parallel versions of only slightly different groups. Still, both texts 
together present us with such an abundance of particulars, in contra- 
distinction to the talmudic material, that we begin to wonder about 
the relation of these Hekhaloth traditions to the talmudic injunction 
against precisely this kind of revelation. Tannaitic tradition has it 
that a pupil who is found worthy to begin a study of mystical lore is 
given Rashet Perakim only.? Instead of these “beginnings of chapters,” 
whose function is only to point to the subject matter to be dealt with 
and leaves to the student the task of proving his understanding, the 
Hekhaloth texts omit nothing at all that is relevant. We may safely 
say that such an additional step indicates a post-Tannaitic composi- 
tion, even though much of the material itself may belong to the 
Tannaitic period—which, of course, was, at the same time, the 
flowering season of Gnosticism. 

Particularly fine examples of the kind of detail I refer to can be 
found in Chapters fourteen to twenty-one of the Greater Hekhaloth, 
which set forth an extremely specific, even meticulous, account of 
a mystical ascent. The Palestinian character of these chapters is 
unmistakable, both in language and background. Such, for example, 
is the use of the Hippodrome in Caesarea as a measure for the size of 
the mangers set before the fiery horses of heaven that serve the gate- 
keepers. These gate-keepers stand in their places, 


angry and war-like, strong, harsh, fearful, terrific, taller than 
mountains and sharper than peaks. Their bows are strung and 
stand before them; their swords are sharpened and in their 
hands. Lightnings flow and issue forth from the balls of their 
eyes, and balls of fire from their nostrils, and torches of fiery 
coals from their mouths. They are equipped with helmets and 


Cf. n. 14, Section IV. 
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with coats of mail, and javelins and spears are hung upon their 
thews ... the horses upon which they ride stand beside mangers 
of fire full of coals of juniper and eat fiery coals from the mangers, 
[taking] a measure of forty bushels of coals in one mouthful. 
And the measure of the [content of the] mouth of each horse is 
[the content of] three mangers such as a manger of Caesarea, and 
the measure of each manger is the measure of the gate of Caesarea; 
and there are rivers of fire beside the mangers, and their horses 
drink as a measure of the fullness of the water-pipe which is in 
the Valley of Kidron which brings and contains all the rain water 
of all Jerusalem.? 


The ‘‘fiery horses’’ seem to be an elaboration of the horses who carried 
the prophet Elijah up to heaven, and the forbidding aspect of their 
appearance reflects the dangerous passage that awaits the adept, 
especially at the seventh and last palace. As for the Hippodrome, 
although it is known from Josephus,3 it is never, as far as I know, 
mentioned in talmudic or midrashic literature. This illustration, like 
the one about the Valley of Kidron, is, therefore, not based on a 
literary source, but on a concrete Palestinian reality known to the 
writer. 

After passing through the seven heavens, the mystic must pen- 
etrate the seven resplendent palaces of the seventh heaven itself before 
arriving at the throne of God and attaining the vision of the man-like 
figure seated upon the throne of glory (Ezekiel 1:26). I shall have 
more to say about this figure presently. But before we, too, arrive 
at this final vision, it should be remarked that some of the details 
of the pilgrimage of the soul in ecstasy, all of which are highly formal 
and very technical, are also known to us from other Gnostic texts. 
For example, all the different versions of the Hekhaloth lay great 
emphasis upon the knowledge of various seals (myomin), described as 
magical names either of the angels or of aspects of the godhead, that 
must be shown as passports to the gate-keepers at the entrances to 
the seven palaces.4 Seals closely paralleling these are to be found in 


2 Chap. 15:8: ox? wp? OY Oxy JoMaum b> omy ppiyr yaw Som nnDA 
OATS TN Mew? OMAIN OIDs [7 MINT oninwp »Myarw porwds ono omar oman 
pyar) jomps obm seb: ompmne wx by noir omry odadww ORs ow oprat 
prrmyira ond pubn minum anon wip yn mar. 

Chap. 16:1: o4ma ovdois1 orons *Sm odd wx onran Sy omy omby oracinw orp 
PoIaND OroIaN Aww DID) DID 73 NB yw. NN Mpa Odor AND Oya Tyw> oOMPDIAR TND 
amor 52 ome ym ooIas T¥a vx AN 2p bw nna ys oiax b> ny op by 
ordeiay 55 by open cnr 55 pina mexiw patp braa ww oT noN NIbD TDYywD. 

3 Josephus, Antiquities, xvi.5.1. 

4 Cf. the passages on nonin in ‘nan mborn, Chaps. 17-19. nam mba, MS 
Oxford 1531, fol. 44a has: ov ,J7mInM... ow nyaw new 7b oN) TIN tN PY 'N 
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the Coptic Gnostic sources coming from the Valentinian school, such 
as the Pistis Sophia and, especially, the books of Jefi.; The Coptic 
manuscripts, however, still retain geometric figures of a rather com- 
plicated structure (strangely reminiscent of mental images used in 
some yoga techniques and called yantras), which were to be impressed 
upon the mind and produced at the right moment together with the 
mystical names. The Hebrew manuscripts have no longer preserved 
this part of the description. 

In other sources of Valentinian Gnosis, particularly those of the 
school of Markos, the soul, as it journeys through the seven heavens, 
has recourse also to Aramaic formulae in a Greek context as a means 
of appeasing the inimical powers of the Demiurge. In similar manner, 
the Hebrew text of the Hekhaloth makes use of Greek formulae to 
describe the interchange of formal greetings between the archons at 
the highest gates and the soul.6 Furthermore, the archon, or ruler, 
at the sixth hall, who in one aspect goes by the name of Dumiel 
(‘the mystical silence [dwmiyah] permeating the palaces’’), is at the 
same time the ruler of the four elements, and in this aspect goes by a 
secret name, the etymology of which can still be clearly recognized. 
We cannot say as much for most of these names, which give the 
impression, rather, of having been born, not from some natural 
language, but by a process of glossolalia. Suppressed emotion is 
released in a stream of mystical language—names and words that 
resemble only in a vague way the general tenor of known languages 
such as Greek, Hebrew, or Coptic. But in the instance to which I refer, 
such is not the case. The name pa1maN was obviously com- 
posed from the Greek names of the four elements, aér, ge, hy¥dor, 
pyr.? The Hebrew transliteration of aér as VAN instead of -™s® 
represents the Palestinian manner of transliteration. 

The point I wish to make is this: In the few details I have described, 


yband 4x DDD NIT) WNIT 1b ANID NN InN) In 42. But in the detailed description 
we always read the phrase: [then the name follows] ?y pipmy nyaw) onin 1o AND AMR. 
In another text (to be found in Appendix C) from MS Oxford 1531, fol. 53a, we read 
1bw moma wsy oinm inden iad y 12°; fol. 54a: nyws ‘oxy *NONN Manin 't :7RYDW? TN 
ppm qNbo omprp aw. Cf. also 739 72970 in mobw nasi, fol. 1b: prnni°> yeaw7 ne». 
nym a’b bw ows yoxy [oinnn >*x] onm. 

5 Cf. on some aspects of these contacts between the Coptic Gnostic writings 
and their Hekhaloth counterparts, the writer’s article “Uber eine Formel in den 
koptisch-gnostischen Schriften und ihren jiidischen Ursprung,” Zettschrift fur die 
neutestamentliche Wissenschaft, XXX (1931), 170-176. 

6 Cf. Major Trends, p. 362. 

7 The manuscripts read omTmvax. In the sno mban the last element 
(o°n instead of 7B) has become 17’, an element of the Tetragrammaton. 

8 Cf. J. Hans Lewy in Tarbiz, XII (1941), 163-167. 
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we have demonstrable proof of contact with non-Jewish conceptions; 
and every analysis of these texts furnishes still more material of the 
same character. But it is essential to note that this contact is always 
with Hellenistic (specifically, Hellenistic-Egyptian) elements, and that 
not a single Christian element appears in them. There is no reason 
whatever to assume that Christian descriptions of such ascents to 
heaven have been judaized. The logical conclusion seems to be, given 
the historical circumstances, thatj initially, Jewish esoteric tradition 
absorbed Hellenistic elements similar to those we actually find in 
Hermetic writings. Such elements entered Jewish tradition before 
Christianity developed,\or at any rate before Christian Gnosticism 
as a distinctive force came into being. Later, when Judaism and 
Christianity finally parted ways, these elements, whose development, 
once borrowed, had been within and in the manner of a distinctly 
Jewish esotericism, were taken over into Christianity and into early 
Gnostic circles, rather than the reverse. It is difficult to assume that 
during the period of extreme strain between the Synagogue and the 
Church in the second century, Jews who were bent upon keeping their 
distinctly Jewish character would borrow from Christian circles. And 
indeed, as I have said, there is no evidence for such borrowings. The 
contrary, however, would be easily explained by the steady stream 
of converts from Judaism into Christianity, some of whom could have 
been recipients of Jewish esoteric doctrine. I shall return to this point, 
to which I attach much relevance, at a later stage.9 

The process of development just outlined would explain such facts, 
as, for instance, the presence of obviously Jewish elements of esoteric 
teaching in the Excerpta ex Theodoto, a collection made by Clement of 
Alexandria from the writings of one of the outstanding pupils of the 
Gnostic Valentine. The Jewish elements in these fragments, curiously 
overlooked by the two scholars who have edited and commented upon 
them in our generation,’® clearly represent a deterioration of the 
Jewish tradition, which has here been partly misunderstood or re- 
interpreted and partly put into false contexts. It is as a result of 
this process that the Demiurge (which is, for the Gnostic, in a 


9 See the end of Section VI. 

© Robert Casey, The Excerpta ex Theodoto (1933) and Marc Sagnard, Les Ex- 
traits de Théodote (1949). Some of these Jewish elements have been rightly pointed 
out by Henri Marrou in Revue du Moyen Age Latin, V (1949), 169. §§ 37-39 of the 
Excerpta are all soaked with Merkabah mysticism. From a comparison of § 38 with 
§ 62 it becomes clear that in the Jewish material that was used, the terms 6 ré7os 
(=orpom) and 6 dnuroupyés (=nvx7a 7x1") were identical. This, of course, is what 
would be expected in a non-dualistic Jewish source. 
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pejorative sense, identical with the God of Israel) comes to be called 
in these fragments ‘‘the Space.’’ This phrase is nothing but a Greek 
translation of one of the most outstanding Jewish designations of 
God, and one which came into general use in the first century before 
Christianity sprang up." The use in the Excerpta has no other parallel 
in literature but this one. Nor is there any other parallel in literature 
of the use in the Excerpta of the stream of fire that issues forth from 
beneath the throne (&pdvos tov rdmov; corresponding to the 
Hebrew oypn bw ixo>) and flows down unto Gehenna, which reads 
exactly like the corresponding talmudic statement in Hagigah 13b; 
or for the concept of the curtain hung before the throne of God to 
prevent the pneumatic elements from being annihilated by His sight. 
This curtain is frequently mentioned and described in some detail in 
the Hekhaloth literature;?? but what in the Hekhaloth refers to the 
highest possible sphere to which the mystic may attain, in the Christian 
Gnostic text is relegated to a rather lower realm in the hierarchy of 
supernal beings. 


Cf, the analysis by A. Spanier, ‘Die Gottesbezeichnungen nipan and witpn 
N17 V7 in der fruhtalmudischen Literatur,” MGWJ, LXVI (1922), 309-314, and by 
A. Marmorstein, The Old Rabbinic Doctrine of God, 1 (London, 1927), 108-147. Philo, 
de somniis, 1, 63, and de fuga, 75, uses topos as an allegorical designation of God Him- 


self. But these are isolated instances, caused by the exegetical context and needs of - 


Philo’s homilies, and do not reflect general usage on Philo’s part. 

2 On this 709, cf. Major Trends, pp. 72 and 367; A. Marmorstein’s references in 
Jahrbuch fiir Judische Volkskunde, II (1925), 379; and Odeberg, 3 Enoch, on Chap. 45 
of the text, p. 142. In the sa’py ‘17 nme the curtain is called mp by tnp, the same 
phraseology as in &pdvos Tov rémov. Cf. Jellinek’s text in w1707 nva, III, 44; but 
Wertheimer in nw771p ?na, II, 388, has: 14-9193 wiIpA by an. 
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VI 


THE AGE OF SHIUR KOMAH SPECULATION 
AND A PASSAGE IN ORIGEN 


At the end of his journey the Merkabah mystic beholds not only a 
vision of the world of the Merkabah and the throne of God, but also 
a vision of Him who sits upon that throne—a vision in which He 
appears to the mystic in ‘‘a likeness as the appearance of a man 
[Ezekiel 1:26].’”” Whereas all the other visions are of things created, 
however high their rank, this final vision is of the divine glory itself. 
The doctrine which grew up around this vision, the doctrine of the 
mystical ‘‘body of God,” Shiur Komah, is of special importance in 
establishing the antiquity of some parts of the Hekhaloth writings. 

The doctrine is contained in a fragment of a most puzzling char- 
acter, the age of which has been the subject of much dispute. It 
appears, like all these texts, in a pseudepigraphical setting, and is 
attributed to Tannaitic authorities of the second century, especially 
R. Akiba and R. Ishmael, to whom it was said to have been revealed.? 
It consists of the description of the limbs of God in the figure of a man 
and reads like a deliberate and excessive indulgence in anthropomor- 
phism. Small wonder that it has deeply shocked later and more sober 
Jewish thought. Small wonder also that it was hailed by the Kab- 
balists of the Middle Ages as the profound symbolic expression of the 
mysteries of what could be called the Kabbalistic pleroma.? Jewish 
apologetics has always tried to explain it away. The measurements 


Two parallel versions of m2\p “nyv are published in nabw naz: a) fol. 32a-33b, 
in the name of R. Akiba; b) fol. 34a—-43a (several fragments), in the name of R. 
Ishmael. A large portion of these latter fragments are hymns and prayers the 
relation of which to n21\p nyw is doubtful, but which do belong to the Hekhaloth 
literature. Another fragment attributed to R. Akiba is to be found on fol. 44a—b. 
Some fragments of Akiba’s mp 1yw are also to be found in ‘naw mba. The 
oldest manuscript known to me is a Genizah fragment in Oxford, Hebr. C 65 (not 
catalogued in Cowley’s), which consists of one leaf, partly damaged, and written 
in the eleventh century. The original full text of this MS corresponded to na57» 
npbw, fol. 36a—40b, and contained much better readings. See also the old wim» on 
Shiur Komah in the writer’s nbapn n-vg4, pp. 212-238 (based on the text current in 
Germany in the thirteenth century). 

2 Cf. the general characterization of these fragments in Major Trends, pp. 63-67, 
which I presuppose here. 

3A. Schmiedl, Studien aber jiudische, insbesondere jiidisch-arabische Religions- 
philosophie (1869), pp. 249-251. 
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of every limb, and, especially, of the most minute parts of the head 
are given; and at the same time we are instructed in the secret names 
of each limb, names which are constructed of seemingly incomprehen- 
sible combinations of letters. The whole doctrine is linked, not only 
in the separate fragment of it that has come down to us under the 
title Shiur Komah (literally, “The measurement of the body’’), but 
also in the small fragment incorporated into the Greater Hekhaloth,s 
to the description of the figure of the lover in the Song of Songs: 
“My beloved is white and ruddy... his head is as most fine gold, 
his locks are curled and black as a raven. His eyes are like doves, 
etc. [5:11-16]’’® Almost all the extant texts of the Hekhaloth books 
contain some more or less outspoken reference to this doctrine, which 
is further embellished by several allusions to a haluk (garment), a 
robe of glory with which this mystical body of God is apparently 
clothed (and about which I shall say something in Section VITt). 
The question that concerns us is this: Is this doctrine, which gives 
a bodily appearance to the Kabod, ‘the glory of God’ (also described 
as the myawn 9, ‘the body of the Shekhinah’), an early ingredient of 
Jewish mystical teaching later adopted by some Christian Gnostic 
circles? Or is it a later recrudescence of an extravagant anthropomor- 
phism of which the earlier mystical tradition of the rabbis of the 
first and second centuries is innocent? It is true, of course, that a 
close parallel to the Shiur Komah is to be found in the Gnostic Markos’ 
description of the “Body of Truth” (c@ua tis adndelas). This 
text, written in the latter part of the second century, has impressed 
many readers as giving some older symbolism an allegorical interpreta- 
tion of a rather Kabbalistic character.’ But the source from which 
Markos could possibly have gotten the material he interpreted accord- 


4 The Genizah fragment of n=\p 1yw seems to have retained these ephesia gram- 
mata in much better shape. Sometimes the structure of a name that is hopelessly 
corrupt in the later MSS is still clearly recognizable; e. g. the name of the right arm 
is here 8117112) and is obviously constructed on an alphabetic principle, like the names 
of the limbs in the fragments of Markos the Gnostic. The printed version (m237D 
moby, fol. 37b, 1. 14) has x72. 

sonaq mbm, Chap. 10; now m3270, fol. 38a; nw moan, MS Oxford 1531, 
fol. 45a. 

6 This explains the fact that God is called in several of these fragments by the 
specific name Jedidiah, as for example, xpvy 0 WI? (in 139 mbm), or mn? 
(in nabw nat», fol. 34b; cf. also the writer’s nbapn nwe, p. 221). m7 also appears 
in ‘nw mba, MS Oxford 1531, fol. 43a. 

7 Irenaeus, Adversus Haeres., 1.14.2. The names of the limbs are aw, BY, etc., 
j. e. w'ans—combinations! Cf. also Moses Gaster, “Das Schiur Komah,” in his 
Studies and Texts, I1, 1330-1353, particularly p. 1344. Gaster, many mistakes 
notwithstanding, was basically right in his defense of a high age for the nap Ty. 
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ing to his own fancy has remained an unsolved riddle. This problem 
can now be resolved, in my opinion, in favor of our first hypothesis, 
to wit, that the teachings of the Shiur Komah do indeed represent a 
second century Jewish tradition. 

The existence of this tradition in that period is attested to by 
Origen in a curious passage in the introduction to his commentary on 
the Song of Songs; and I wish here to offer my own interpretation 
of this passage. Origen writes:? 


It is said that the custom of the Jews is that no one who has not 
reached full maturity is permitted to hold this book in his hands. 
And not only this, but although their rabbis and teachers are 
wont to teach all the scriptures and their oral traditions [Mish- 
nayoth; Origen uses the Greek term deuteroses] to the young boys, 
they defer to the last [in the original: ad ultimum reservart| the 
following four texts: The beginnings of Genesis, where the creation 
of the world is described; the beginning of the prophecy of 
Ezekiel, where the doctrine of the angels is expounded [in the 
original: de cherubim refertur]; the end [of the same book] which 
contains the description of the_future temple; and this book of 
the-Song of Songs. 


There is no doubt but that this quotation refers to the fact that 
esoteric teachings were connected with the four texts enumerated. 
We know from the Mishnah that the creation and the first chapter 
of Ezekiel were considered texts of esoteric character par excellence, 
and were, therefore, forbidden to be taught publicly or before a man 
had reached a distinguished station in life. With reference to the 
last chapters of Ezekiel, it is possible that these chapters could have 
been linked to apocalyptic speculations, and the fact that they 
obviously contradict statements about the temple formulated in the 
Torah would naturally have tended to limit their study. It may well 
be, although we have no definite knowledge, that the contradictions 
between the two sources were resolved in some kind of esoteric teach- 
ing. On the other hand, the book of Canticles was interpreted by the 
Synagogue as an allegory of the love between God and the Community 
of Israel and was considered a legitimate text for study for all groups. 
It was, in fact, a favorite subject for the public aggadic teachings of 
the rabbis in the second and third centuries. 

Thus far, no satisfactory explanation has been offered for Origen’s 


® “Prologus in Canticum,” in Patrologia Latina, ed. Migne, XIII, 63. What I 
call the original is, of course, the Latin translation of the lost Greek text. 

° Hagigah 13a; cf. the condition laid down in Kiddushin 71a for the transmission 
of the Tetragrammaton (another piece of secret lore), where the candidate is required 
to be ro °xna apy. 
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inclusion of this book in his list. A. Marmorstein and S. Lieberman 
have tried to interpret it in the light of some much later midrashim of a 
pseudepigraphical character that would place the study of the Song of 
Songs in the same category as the study of the Merkabah, and that 
state that it was no longer fit for public study during the period of 
Exile because the handmaid (meaning the Christian Church) had 
usurped the place of the mistress (the Community of Israel).t° Saul 
Lieberman has rightly observed that this must be understood as a 
reference to the fact that the Church had begun, in the third century, 
to interpret the Song of Songs as an allegory of the love of Christ and 
the Church. While Lieberman's interpretation holds good for these 
later pseudepigraphical statements, it can hardly be accepted as an 
explanation of Origen’s original statement. Origen refers to something 
current in Jewish usage; but the rabbis before his time could not have 
known about a Christological interpretation of Canticles that might 
have caused them to declare the book unfit for general study. They 
could not have known of such a Christological interpretation for the 
simple reason that it gained acceptance in the Church only through 
Origen’s famous commentary itself. We cannot assume that the 
Synagogue in the second century, or at the beginning of the third 
century, could have relegated a book to oblivion because it was given 
a Christological interpretation that actually came into general use 
only at a later time. 

It seems to me, therefore, that Origen’s statement calls for another 
explanation. I have said that the Song of Songs—because it contained 
a detailed description of the limbs of the lover, who was identified with 
God—became the basic scriptural text upon which the doctrine of 
Shiur Komah leaned. But it is clear that the authors of our fragments 
of Shiur Komah, instead of interpreting the Song of Songs as an 
allegory within the framework of the generally accepted midrashic 
interpretations, saw it as a strictly esoteric text containing sublime 
and tremendous mysteries regarding God in His appearance upon the 
throne of the Merkabah. Indeed, by virtue of these strange revela- 
tions Shiur Komah comes to be considered, in the fragments that 


%© These midrashim are quoted from unknown sources in a Hebrew and Arabic 
commentary on Canticles from the thirteenth or fourteenth century that was pub- 
lished by M. Friedlaender in Festschrift zum 80. Geburtstage Moritz Steinschneiders 
(1896), Hebrew Section, pp. 52-53. Cf. A. Marmorstein, ‘‘Deux Renseignements 
d’Origéne concernant les Juifs,’”’ REJ, LX XI (1920), 195-199; and Saul Liberman, 
jon wip (Jerusalem, 1940), pp. 13-17. 

1 Hippolytus of Rome interpreted Canticles in a similar vein some time before 
Origen, but his work never gained the authority of the latter’s commentary; cf. 
Friedrich Ohly, Hohelied-Studien (Wiesbaden, 1958), p. 15. 
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have been preserved, as the deepest chapter opened up to the Mer- 
kabah mystic for his inspection and speculation. For, as the Lesser 
Hekhaloth puts it, Shiur Komah speaks of ‘‘God who is beyond the 
sight of His creatures and hidden from the angels who minister to 
Him; but who has revealed Himself to R. Akiba in the vision of the 
Merkabah.”? R. Ishmael and R. Akiba are even made to promise 
the initiate, who is encouraged to study this ‘‘Mishnah” every day 
after his prayer, that ‘‘Whoever knows the measurements of our 
Creator and the Glory of the Holy One, praise be to Him, which are 
hidden from the creatures, is certain of his share of the world to 
come.’’*4 

The Song of Songs, then, in order to have been included in Origen’s 
list, must have been known in Palestine in his time, and even for some 
time before, as a text linked to esoteric teachings about the appearance 
of the Divinity; just as, in general, the doctrine of the Merkabah was 
linked with the first chapter of Ezekiel. Moreover, if it is thus true 
that Origen’s statement and our fragments of Shiur Komah explain 
each other, there can no longer be any valid reason to assign a late 
date to the sources from which these fragments derive." 

The only conclusion to be reached from these analyses is that at 
least three particularly important parts of the Hekhaloth literature 
must be acribed to either the Tannaitic or the early Amoraic period. 
These three parts, or, rather, strata, are: 


1. The description of the ascent to heaven and its dangers, con- 
nected with the talmudic passage concerning the four who 
entered paradise. 

2. The celestial hymns preserved in the Greater Hekhaloth. 

3. The Shiur Komah. 


Moreover, in the light of the foregoing remarks, we may even 
draw some further conclusions. S. Lieberman was the first scholar 
who saw that a Baraitha quoted in the treatise Bekhoroth 44a, accord- 
ing to which the length of the nose is like the length of the little 
finger, was identical with a statement in the main fragment of the 


% Lesser Hekhaloth, MS Oxford 1531, fol. 45b. 

23 q>ann ans ay boa mmx mw un mwon; in the Lesser Hekhaloth, zbzd., fol. 45a. 

4 nobw nazi, fol. 38b. 

8 Professor S. Lieberman has kindly put at my disposal a searching study of 
Tannaitic and early talmudic statements concerning Canticles as an esoteric text, 
which can be found as Appendix D to this volume. His contribution greatly 
strengthens the view of the Tannaitic origin of the Shiur Komah Gnosis taken in 
these pages. 
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Shiur Komah.** As long as the age of the Shiur Komah could not be 
determined, this could be explained as a mere coincidence or, perhaps, 
as a quotation from the Baraitha in the Shiur Komah. With our 
present knowledge, however, we may assume that the true relation 
of the two passages is just the reverse. That is to say, the application 
of this rule about the nose in a halakhic context was but a quotation 
from the Shiur Komah, the composition of which preceded the talmudic 
speaker, who quotes it, quite rightly, as a Baraitha. 

It may be appropriate to observe here as well that the Judeo- 
Christian, possibly Ebionitic, source of the Pseudo-Clementinian 
Homilies knows of a similar teaching according to which God has 
bodily form (morphé).*7 Again, this Judeo-Christian tradition and 
the Shiur Komah explain each other. It may therefore be surmised 
that the Gnostic Markos took the variant of the Shiur Komah that 
he used for his doctrine of the ‘“‘Body of Truth” from sources of a 
strictly Jewish character. 

A criterion for the time at which such Jewish Gnostic traditions 
were taken over by non-Jews, and especially by Christian Gnostics, 
is furnished by the following facts. I have shown in Major Trends in 
Jewish Mysticism that Jewish speculation about Metatron as the 
highest angel who bears, in a way, the name of God, and who is called 
JOP m7 or }UpT +37 (the Lesser Tetragrammaton), was preceded by an 
earlier stage in which this Angel of High was not called Metatron, but 
Jahoel; a fact which explains the talmudic references to Metatron 
much more convincingly than any of the older attempts.*® (The 
statement that Metatron “has a name like the name of his Master’’?9 
is incomprehensible except when it is understood to refer to the name 
Jahoel). Now, whereas this Jewish speculation about Jahoel was 
taken over by early Christian tradition and by those pagan circles in 
Egypt, strongly influenced by Jewish esoteric traditions, who have 
left us the magical papyri,?° the metamorphosis of Jahoel into Metatron 
has left no imprint on Christian speculation or on those syncretistic 
magical recipes and incantations as we have them in Greek and 


6 mpby mao, fol. 38a. Cf. Saul Lieberman, py°pv (Jerusalem, 1939), p. 12. 
The Shiur Komah fragment reads: mup yas 77ND OVINT JUN. 

™7 Pseudo-Clementian Homilies, ed. Rehm (1953), p. 59 (3:7), and especially 
pp. 232-233 (17:7-8). 

18 Major Trends, pp. 68-69. 

19 Sanhedrin 38b: 137 OW> 1DwY jTUBD. 

2° Forms like Jaoel, Joel, and Jael all represent the same name. The origin of 
the name might be traced to a period when 177 was still used as an independent name 
of God. In the Elephantine papyri we frequently find the combination xnbx 1m. 
From this form to >x1n° was a short step. 
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Coptic. There can be no doubt, for instance, that the concept of 
Jahoel as we find it in Chapter 10 of the Apocalypse of Abraham 
was an esoteric one and belonged to the mystical teachings on angel- 
ology and the Merkabah. The borrowings from esoteric Judaism about 
Jahoel must have been made, therefore, before the metamorphosis 
into Metatron took place. This brings us back again into the late 
- first or early second century and makes a case for connecting the 
Hekhaloth strata of the late second or early third century with this 
even earlier stage of Jewish Gnosticism, one which was striving 
equally hard to maintain a strictly monotheistic character. The 
continuity of tradition at these several stages is, consequently, to be 
taken into account no less than the fact that novel elements, too, 
made their appearance. 


2 In this Jewish book he is said to be the guide of Abraham, in the same fashion 
in which Metatron is R. Ishmael’s guide in the Hebrew Book of Enoch, and is defined 
by the same formula that is later used in connection with Metatron: ‘‘a power in 
virtue of the ineffable Name that is dwelling in me.’’ The context of the book 
plainly contradicts Box’s assumption that ‘“‘the name Yahoel (Jaoel) is evidently a 
substitute for the ineffable name Yahweh, the writing out of which in full was 
forbidden.” Cf. G. H. Box, The Apocalypse of Abraham (1919), p. 46. 


VII 


SOME REMARKS ON METATRON AND AKATRIEL 


I have mentioned the concept of Metatron and I should like at this 
point to add some further remarks concerning this angel. It is a 
curious fact that although the only three passages of the Babylonian 
Talmud which mention Metatront do not use the term ‘Lesser 
Jaho” or ‘‘Jao’”’ in describing him, they can best be explained by 
presupposing this idea. Since the idea of the ‘“‘Lesser Jaho’”’ appears 
not only in the Hekhaloth literature, especially where it deals with 
Metatron, but also in Coptic Gnostic literature (as has been shown 
by Odeberg?), it must date back to the early stage of Metatron 


speculation, when such speculation was still concerned with the angel -- 


Jahoel. Incidentally, it should also be noted here that although the 
three talmudic passages about Metatron recur in the Book of Hekha- 
loth (also called the Hebrew Book of Enoch), no use is ever made, 
in this and similar texts, of the passage in Siphre on Deuteronomy 
34:4 (§338) that has frequently been quoted in modern discussions of 
the function of Metatron and the meaning of his name.3 I think 
there can be no doubt that the interpretation according to which 
“The Finger of God became a Metatron to Moses and showed him 
the whole land of Israel,’”’ is a medieval misunderstanding of a good 
text. The original text has no relation whatsoever to the idea of 
Metatron.4 If there had been a Tannaitic tradition to the effect that 


«Cf. pata 38b; avn 15a; and at AMAy 3b. 

2 Odeberg, 3 Enoch, pp. 188-192. The references to the appellative upn mim 
in the literature of the Hekhaloth are numerous. Cf. Odeberg, op. cit., p. 33, and the 
writer's remarks in Major Trends, p. 366. 

3 Odeberg, in his Introduction to 3 Enoch, pp. 91-92, and the scholars quoted by 
him in connection with the discussion of the name Metatron, pp. 127-131. Odeberg’s 
contention that Chaps. 41-48 of 3 Enoch are paralleled in the passage in Siphre 
both in ‘“‘ideas and mode of expression”’ is more than doubtful. The text of the 
passage, established by him as ‘‘evidently the right reading,” has no critical value; 
cf. the apparatus in Louis Finkelstein’s critical edition of the Siphre (1939), ad loc., 
p. 388. 

4qwod pave ib ann n’apn by iyasy. Here }).uun is just another spelling for the 
well-known word 71uyn or prvun. In Latin or Greek words in rabbinic texts the 
plural is frequently used instead of the singular. There is nothing in the authentic 
sayings about Metatron that justifies the derivation of the name from Metator, 
which, however, was the etymology accepted (or introduced) by the medieval 
German Hasidim and the Kabbalists. 
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Metatron had shown the Land of Israel to Moses before his death, 
the author of the Book of Hekhaloth, which deals extensively with all 
aspects of the concept of Metatron, would certainly not have neglected 
to make use of it; as, in fact, he did make use of the other, authentic 
talmudic statements. The highly forced interpretations of Odeberg 
notwithstanding, this passage has to be excluded from every serious 
discussion of the meaning of Metatron. 

Equally misleading are Odeberg’s oversimplified assertions iden- 
tifying Metatron with the Prince of the World (abiyn rw). It is well- 
known that in the talmudic and midrashic passages that mention 
the ‘‘Prince of the World” he is never identified with, or even brought 
into relation to, Metatron. Passages like Yebamoth 16b and others, 
which attribute certain biblical verses to the Prince of the World, 
are never mentioned in Merkabah literature. In fact, the sources for 
the identification with Metatron mentioned (and rejected) in the 
Tosafoth to Yebamoth and alluded to by Maimonides* have been a 
matter of speculation.* It is Odeberg’s contention that one of the 
fragments of Shiur Komah speaks of Metatron as Prince of the World.7 
As a matter of fact, nothing of the sort is to be found in the versions of 
Shiur Komah known to me, and especially not in the book, Raziel 
(fol. 31), quoted by him. On the other hand, it is true that functions 
ascribed to the Prince of the World in Chapters 30 and 38 of the 
Book of Hekhaloth, or 3 Enoch, are ascribed to Metatron himself 
in a later version of the Metatron teaching—without, however, 
;dentifying him as the Prince of the World. 

It is my thought that the process by means of which these two 
figures were merged must have taken place in circles that identified 
Michael with this title. For it is a fact that many things which had 
been said about Michael in earlier aggadic sources were transferred 
by the Merkabah mystics to Metatron. This process of identification 
can be traced at least to the third or fourth century. 

The most important extra-talmudic source for this transformation 
is the Visions of Ezekiel. I see no reason to consider this important 
text as a later pseudepigraphon. Whereas great and well-known 
talmudic heroes appear as the principal speakers in all the other texts 


5’ Maimonides, Guide to the Perplexed, II, Chap. 60. The identification of the 
obiyn -w with the active intellect shows that what he had in mind was a philosophical 
interpretation of the concept of Metatron. 

6 Cf. Manuel Joél, Blicke in die Religionsgeschichte, 1 (1880), 126-128; L. Ginz- 
berg, Legends of the Jews, V, 29 and VI, 150. 

7 Odeberg, in his Introduction to 3 Enoch, p. 104. 

8 bxpim nvxq; see no. 1 in the list of Merkabah texts mentioned in Section I. 
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about the Merkabah, no such show is made here. Only cursorily, 
and, as it were, in passing, are their ideas on some questions mentioned. 
The authorities quoted here are Palestinian rabbis of the fourth 
century, some of whose names are not at all familiar. One of these, 
a little-known Amora named Inyanei bar Sasson, or Sisson, appears, 
in fact, in a passage of the Palestinian Talmud (Yoma III, 7) con- 
cerning the tradition of the ineffable name of God. He is called there 
R. Inyanei bar Sossai, or Sissi, and is said to have offered to pass on 
to R. Hanina in Sepphoris the knowledge of the esoteric name, but 
to have desisted when he discovered his son hiding under the bed.° 
This independent testimony confirms his interest in esoteric knowledge. 

The Visions of Ezekiel set forth a description of the seven heavens 
that is parallel to, if somewhat different from, the familiar account 
found in Hagigah 12b (which, in an old parallel passage in Aboth de R. 
Nathan, Chapter 37, is ascribed to the Tanna R. Meir). Not only is 
the sequence of the names of the heavens a little different from that 
in Hagigah,? but it is further stated that God created a Merkabah in 
each of the seven heavens, not only in the highest one. It is note- 
worthy that this new information, too, is quoted in the Visions in the 
name of R. Meir.* 

Since everything in the heavenly realm has a secret name in this 
literature, it is not surprising that these new Merkabahs also have 
names, or that—in a manner quite unlike that of the reticent talmudic 
Baraitha—these names are revealed to us. In some fourth and fifth 
century Greek charms of protection, heavily tinged with Jewish 
elements, even the secret names of the rulers of the abyss and the six 
heavens (corresponding to the seven heavens of the Merkabah tradi- 
tions) are mentioned. The names of the new Merkabahs are appar- 
ently Hebrew, some of them representing the names of well-known 
angels, like Raphael, Suriel, and Yophiel or Yephephiyah, and some 


9b Sxy qb cen TOD NOR NPR ODN PST RPI ar po VOID WAM 
md xdr qo xd 5 pps poraa pym pk 7D sox Pp you) wey Kory Minn AMA. The 
parallel passage in Koheleth Rabba III, 11, is told quite differently, but the main 
motif remains. Cf. W. Bacher, Die Agada der paldstinensischen Amorder, III, 546- 
547 and 673, on the many variants of this rabbi’s name. That he was concerned with 
mystical speculations about the names of God is proved also by a saying of his on 
Ex. 3:14 in Shemoth Rabba, Par. III, 4. 

10 There are variations in the names and order of the seven heavens in all the 
parallel passages (including xa spy, Par. XXIX, 11 and mwxnat 735 10, ed. 
Wertheimer, mvp ¢na, I, 39-43). Even in the text of bxprm nxn there are contra- 
dictory statements. 

1 Cf. Wertheimer, nwi70 °ns, II, 130: :yxo '9 AONY TYNYyD VOY ‘9 WD > '7 DN 
73 M3570 TY3Y) WITPA N13 Oy pa Ayaw. 
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of them consisting of magical names of uncontested Aramaic or 
Hebrew etymology, such as Marmaraoth and Muriatha.” This type 
of secret name abounds both in the Hebrew and Aramaic Hekhaloth 
texts and in the Greek and Coptic magical papyri. 

We read the following in the Visions about the third heaven, 
called Zebul (in the parallel recension in Hagigah 12b it is considered 
the fourth), where Michael, ‘“‘the Great Prince,” stands and makes an 
offering in the celestial temple: 


And what is there in Zebul? R. Levi said in the name of R. Hama 
bar Ukba, who said it in the name of R. Johanan: The Prince 
[obviously Michael, as in the talmudic passage] is not dwelling 
anywhere but in Zebul and he is the very fullness of Zebul [i. e. 
fills all of it?] and before him are thousands of thousands and 
myriads of myriads who minister to him. Of them it is said by 
Daniel: I beheld till thrones were placed, etc.; a fiery stream 
issued, etc. [7:9-10]. And what is his name? Kimos [or Kemos], 
pivp, is his name. R. Isaac said: Ma‘atah for Me‘atah], nny, 
is his name. R. Inyanei bar Sisson said: Bizbul [meaning: in 
Zebul] is his name. R. Tanhum the Old said: ’Atatzyah, mvur, 
is his name. Eleazar Nadwadaya"™ said: Metatron, like the name 
of the [divine] Dynamis. And those who make theurgical use of 
the [divine] Name say: Salnas, pibp, is his name, Kasbak, papp 
[a different reading: Baskabas], is his name, similar to the name 
of the Creator of the World. And what is the name of the 
Merkabah of Zebul? Halwaya, m7, is its name. 


This passage proves not only that the figures of Metatron and 
Michael were indeed consolidated, but that they were still identical as 
late as the fourth century and that Metatron was but a secret name 
of Michael, on an equal footing with his other secret and unexplained 
names. (The theurgists, nwa pwown, already had a tradition about 
his magically effective names). Our passage states at the same time, 
however, that the name Metatron is also like the name of God— 
here called the Dynamis. This is a Palestinian parallel to the state- 


™ Cf, K. Preisendanz, Papyri Graecae Magicae, II, 160, and the parallel text 
quoted by him. The Greek Zovpij\ represents the Hebrew dx (well-known 
from the Hekhaloth tradition) rather than bxynny. 

13 Wertheimer, mwitp ¢na, II, 132-133: xon ‘9 ovo nd 9 Qow Pyar ya ow AD 
mpbs pbs preds Soar Sw isibo anm Siara xox vw ips aw span 9 OvD XY RApiy 73 
WY ADD MT AN pow Ty mn am $27 sox ody ms peover massa 
POV TIS JIT onan (9 ow dyara ais plop 7a IY 7-,1DY ANY. ADIN pny? ‘7 ow DID*P 
{papoa] paop iw pop omik nwa pwower ANAT OW> I'D TIN ATT aryos aoe 
mow mbm Pbiar bw nao bw iow an .odiya asi owa iow. 

4 Professor Lieberman thinks this indicates his home: Eleazar from Nadwad 
(or Narwad, 11). A place of this name is mentioned in some rabbinic sources; 
cf. Samuel Klein, ‘‘Narbatta,” MGWJ, LX XIV (1930), 373. 
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ment made in the Babylonian Talmud (Sanhedrin 38b) by the 
Babylonian teacher R. Idith (late third century?), that the name of 
Metatron is “like the name of his master. For it is written: For my 
name is in Him [Exodus 23:21].” This formula must have developed 
at an earlier time than our passage; and, as a matter of fact, there are 
passages in the Hekhaloth books regarding mystical names said to be 
secret names of the Dynamis. We should, nonetheless, be careful not 
to rationalize the name of Metatron in this context, and the very 
continuation of the sentence should serve as a warning: Metatron is 
as much a secret name of the Dynamis as, according to the practi- 
tioners of magic, or theurgists, Kasbak is a name “‘similar to the name 


‘1 of the Demiurge [Yoser ‘Olam].” 


Only some of the names given in our passage, such as ’Alatiyah 
and Metatron, have been incorporated into the lists of mystical or 
secret names of the angel Metatron that are preserved in the Hek- 
haloth literature. These lists, for the most part, are headed by the 
names Metatron and Jahoel.** On the other hand, these lists also 
contain names mentioned by the Babylonian Talmud as mystical 
names of an anonymous angel identified by Rashi with Gabriel.‘ 
It seems, therefore, that the later traditions about Metatron, devel- 
oped after the time when the Jahoel concepts flourished, comprised 
elements of the teaching concerning both archangels, Michael and 
Gabriel, unless we assume that Rashi’s identification was mistaken. 

We may, accordingly, speak of two stages through which the 
traditions concerning the seven heavens have gone. The first knows 
nothing of Metatron and, forming a part of teachings not confined to 
the esotericists alone, do not mention secret names that may have 
magical connotations. The second stage, however, introduces these 
magical elements and puts Metatron in the place of Michael. Whether 
this transformation took place during the Tannaitic period is difficult 
to say. It may well be the case if we consider the tradition about the 
seven Merkabahs ascribed to R. Meir as genuine, as I am inclined to 
do. On the other hand, the testimony regarding the secret names 
mentioned in the passage quoted from the Visions is identified with 
teachers who lived as late as the third and fourth centuries. Still, 
there is no reason to assume that secret names of this type were 


15 s>yux is mentioned in the list found in xa’py ‘19 nvm, in Wertheimer, *n3 
mw», II, 353. Odeberg’s text, incorporated in his late MS of 3 Enoch (Chap. 48), 
has the corrupt readings 7’ypn and, later on, xopy. 

6 Sanhedrin 44b. These names are found among the secret names of Metatron 
in the Merkabah Rabbah, nobw 12270, fol. 5a. One could argue that they were actually 
never names of Gabriel but of Michael or Metatron. 
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introduced into Judaism only then; indeed, there is every reason to 
assume that they were much older. 

I shall discuss this question in Section IX in another connection, 
but I should like to stress here a point that, as far as I can see, has 
been generally overlooked. In Josephus’ account of the Essenes, it is 
said that the members of this group took a formidable oath to divulge 
neither the books belonging to their sect nor the names of the angels. 
It has been generally assumed that the names of the angels alluded 
to in this passage of the Bellum Judaicum are names similar to those 
in the Book of Enoch, that is to say, they are names having a more or 
less understandable etymology, sometimes simply referring to the 
function assigned to the particular angel. The possibility must be 
considered, however, that the oath referred to the secret names of 
the angels rather than to their “‘official’’ ones; names that for the 
most part have no visible etymology and that were largely used for 
magical purposes. To assume the truth of this possibility would lead 
to the further assumption that such traditions about secret names of 
angels (and of the Divinity, for that matter) as abound in the Hek- 
haloth books and the Visions of Ezekiel are but a continuation of the 
tradition of the Essenes of the first century C. E. That the secret 
names and nomina barbara of the Hekhaloth books are of the same 
type as those used in the magical papyri indicates that there was 
common ground for some of these traditions. 

But let us return to the problem of the Prince of ie World. It is 
the linking of Metatron to Michael that may account for Metatron’s 
identification with the Prince of the World. Moreover, this identifica- 
tion can now be demonstrated to have been known to Jewish mystical 
tradition in Babylonia, at least in the post-talmudic period. In a 
Palestinian source, Chapter 27 of Pirke R. Eliezer, Michael is still 
given the attribute of obiy bw nw; yet from the same period we have 
testimony in which it is Metatron who is called the “Great Prince of 
the whole World” (goby »5:27 xan sno'R pwwD). This phrase can 
also be found on one of the ‘magic bowls’ containing Aramaic 
incantations, most of which date from the sixth to the eighth centuries. 
Published only twenty years ago,'? the text from this particular bowl 
is the oldest source we have that clearly identifies Metatron as the 
Prince of the World. 

In approximately the same period, the Jewish Gnostic book, 


77 Cyrus Gordon, who published the text in Archiv Orientdlnt, IX (1937), 95, 
gave an incorrect interpretation of s.px. Metatron is called xa xqw (=Na7 NOR 
on the bowl) in the Targum of the Merkabah-chapter, Ezek. I, in Wertheimer, 
mye na, II, 139; and own b> by Syn qwn in amp yyy, cf. nodw nazan, fol. 39b. 
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Raza Rabba (The Great Mystery), was written—we do not know 
whether in Palestine or in Babylonia. (I have published some frag- 
ments of this text in an appendix to my book on the beginnings of 
the Kabbalah.) Here, in a tradition ascribed, pseudepigraphically, 
to R. Akiba, the Prince of the World is introduced as quoting the 
verse “In wrath remember compassion [Habakuk 3:2]’’ at the hour 
when he offers the souls of the righteous as a celestial offering. 
Whether the author thought of Michael or Metatron in this connection 
cannot be decided, and, as a matter of fact, does not make any dif- 
ference in the light of what we have seen. Indeed, if the main fragment 
of the Shiur Komah as we have it already existed in the third century, 
then the identification of Michael and Metatron in their function as 
celestial High Priest’? can be assigned an earlier date than that of 
the Amora R. Inyanei bar Sasson, or Sisson, in the Visions of Ezekiel; 
for Metatron is described at some length in the Shiur Komah as the 
celestial High Priest of the heavenly tabernacle. 

In the passage of the Shiur Komah to which I refer, this heavenly 
tabernacle is called })7Myp }>wn, but in a parallel passage it is called 
“yin yawn (the tabernacle of the youth)?°; Na‘ar, according to 3 Enoch 
3:2, being the predicate by which Metatron is called by God. It is by 
no means clear whether this predicate has anything to do with the 
verse of Psalms 37:25, “‘I have been a youth and now I am old,” 
which, in Yebamoth 16b, is put into the mouth of the Prince of the 
World because only he, having been present during the history of 
creation from its beginning to its end, could have spoken these words.”* 
This interpretation of the term, however, stands in sharp contrast to 
the explanation offered in 3 Enoch 4:10: that it is ‘‘because I am small 
and a youth among them [i. e. the angels] in days, months, and years, 
that they call me youth.” It is obvious that the concept of Metatron 
as a transformed Enoch is incompatible with the concept of the Prince 


% The writer’s nbapn mwxn, pp. 235-236: Par2In ONT NIA BNI OND IND PY 7'N 
opts mipw yDd a pow nyva wos obiyA aw mr prop. 

19 Michael as High Priest was known to the Jewish source used in the Gnostic 
Excerpia ex Theodoto, § 38; only ‘“‘the Archangel [i. e. Michael] enters within the 
curtain (kaTawéracua), an act analogous to that of the High Priest who enters 
once a year into the Holy of Holies. Michael as High Priest in heaven is also men- 
tioned in Menahoth 110a (parallel to Hagigah 12b) and Zebahim 62a. The Baraitha 
in Hagigah is the oldest source. 

20 Cf, nndbw nso, fol. 40a and nan aa7e2 wit, Par. XII, 15 (on Num. 7:1), 
where 737 jv is mentioned. Shiur Komah is, of course, very much older than the 
medieval Bemidbar Rabbah. 

21 In Hullin 60a, the idea that the Prince of the World was present at the hour 
of creation is applied to Ps. 104:31. 
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of the World as conceived in the talmudic passage; but the latter would 
not be incompatible with a concept of Metatron based on his identifica- 
tion with Michael. 

It should also be observed that the explanation quoted above from 
3 Enoch concerning the predicate ‘youth,’ is contradicted by the 
statement in the preceding chapter of the same book (and by the 
Shiur Komah fragment, too”) that maintains that not the angels, 
but God Himself prefers to call Metatron by this particular name 
rather than by his seventy secret names (corresponding to the seventy 
languages of the world). It should also be borne in mind that Na‘ar 
means in Hebrew not only ‘youth,’ but also ‘servant’; and it can be 
proven that it was in this capacity, as servant before the throne or 
in the celestial tabernacle, and not because of his youth as compared 
to the age of the highest angels, that Metatron was called Na‘ar. 
For in one of the oldest fragments of the Shiur Komah that we possess, 
which is partly written in Aramaic, the term Na‘ar is rendered Sham- 
masha Rehima (the beloved servant). The passage reads: ‘‘R. Akiba 
said: Metatron, the beloved servant, the Great Prince of Testimony 
[NmI7707 NIN Nw NOT NvOw], said to me... ’’; and what follows is a 
description of the measures of the glory when it dwells upon the 
throne of glory.’ 

If, therefore, the hypothesis about the basic age of the Shiur 
Komah fragments that I have advanced is acceptable, and Metatron 
as High Priest instead of Michael was known even before the fourth 
century, then the possibility has to be considered that the author of 
the talmudic passage used Psalm 37:25 as he did precisely because he 
knew of the function of the Prince of the World as a High Priest or 
servant on high. The author of the passage in Yebamoth is R. Samuel 
ben Nahman, the famous Palestinian Amora of the third century, 
whose preoccupation with mystical lore is well attested to and generally 
admitted by talmudic scholars. This, of course, would indicate that, 
albeit in a playful manner, R. Samuel was referring to Metatron, whom 
he already knew from another context as Na‘ar, youth or servant. 

We have necessarily, then, to differentiate between two basic 
aspects of Metatron lore, which in our Hekhaloth literature, as far 
as it deals specifically with Metatron, have already been combined 
and to a certain extent confused. One aspect identifies Metatron with 
Jahoel or Michael and knows nothing of his transfiguration from a 


# Cf. nobw natin, fol. 39b: yi n’apn ims Rp? Ody Ndp ynnyp ay3m. 

72 MS J. Th. Sem. 828, fol. 19a: san Nqw NON NwOW prwun > ‘px 2NI’PY ‘7 ION 
xpyp) NYT Osnw onde mapa ow my uN “Py [other texts: sniqn07] xno“. In the 
corresponding version, 72?v 2270, fol. 32a, the salient words are lacking. 
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human being into an angel. The talmudic passages concerned with 
Metatron are of this type.** The other aspect identifies Metatron with 
the figure of Enoch as he is depicted in apocalyptic literature, and 
permeated that aggadic and targumic literature which, although not 
necessarily of a later date than the Talmud, was outside of it. When 
the Book of Hekhaloth, or 3 Enoch, was composed, the two aspects 
had already become intertwined and the writer presented explanations 
belonging to the second aspect for material clearly belonging to the 
first. Thus, for example, it is obvious that the predication of Metatron 
as the Lesser Jaho, which was taken over by the Christian Gnostics 
of the second century, was based on the original speculation about the 
angel Jahoel. But the author of 3 Enoch, or his sources, had already 
forgotten this origin of the name Lesser Jaho, and proceeded to give 
an explanation of it that accorded with his account of Enoch’s trans- 
figuration. The explanation that only after this metamorphosis did 
God proclaim Metatron ‘in the presence of all His heavenly house- 
hold”’ as jwpn mm, was, of necessity, unconvincing.’s 

I should like to add to these remarks about Metatron some new 
material concerning the well-known Baraitha in Berakhoth 7a about 
Akatriel or Akhtariel. There, in a manifestly apocryphal passage, 
R. Ishmael is made to say: ‘“‘Once I entered the Holy of Holies to burn 
incense [in his unhistorical role as High Priest] and I beheld Akatriel 
Jah, the Lord of Hosts, sitting on a high and sublime throne, and he 
spoke to me thus: ‘Ishmael, my son, give me your praise [or: bless- 
ing].’’’ Whether this name, Akatriel, represents the name of an angel 
or the name of God Himself in one of the aspects of His glory as it is 
revealed upon the throne, cannot be decided on the merits of the 
talmudic passage alone. As a matter of fact, medieval commentators 
disagreed sharply in their interpretations and R. Hananel already 
mentions both interpretations in his commentary on Berakhoth.* 


24 The passage in Hagigah 15a, however, can also be interpreted in another way: 
Since Metatron is pictured as a heavenly scribe (bx.w-s pnnnz: ans0b), this may 
refer to the tradition about the ascension of Enoch, to whom a similar function is 
indeed ascribed in the Book of Jubilees 4:23: ‘‘We conducted him into the Garden 
of Eden in majesty and honor, and behold there he writes down the condemnation 
and judgement of the world, and all the wickedness of the children of men.’’ The 
two functions supplement each other. But the parallel proves less than it seems to 
prove, since both the Apocrypha and the Hekhaloth books know several angelic 
scribes; cf. Odeberg, 3 Enoch, Introduction, p. 59. In any case, the Palestinian Tar- 
gum on Gen. 5:24, speaking of Enoch’s transfiguration into Metatron, calls him, 
expressively, 824 8750, ‘the great scribe.’ 

2s 3 Enoch, Chap. 12:5; cf. Odeberg, p. 33. 

26 Cf. also oonxan mawm mbxw, Lyck, no. 116. R. Hananel says: bxnnox opie vw 
nim TNa27 Nbx bap xd ound ain qNdn. 
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In the talmudic and exoteric aggadic literature Akatriel is spoken 
of no more, but R. Nissim of Kairawan testified that he had found the 
phrase “I beheld Akatriel” in ‘‘some Aggadahs.’”2?7 These Aggadahs 
must have been of an esoteric character; and we find, indeed, that 
some of the Hekhaloth texts do mention the name and yield some 
further information. In 3 Enoch, whose original title was the Book of 
Hekhaloth, Akatriel is mentioned only once, and it seems significant 
that the name is not to be found in the long list of heavenly archons 
recorded in Chapters 17 and 18 of this book. But in some of the 
manuscripts there is an additional chapter about Moses’ ascension 
to Heaven** which runs as follows: When Moses ascended to Heaven, 
his prayers were heard, and ‘‘He who sits upon the Merkabah opened 
the windows that are above the heads of the Cherubim and a host of 
180,000 advocates and the Prince of the Countenance, Metatron, with 
them, went forth to meet Moses.’’ Metatron and the angels engaged 
in a discourse about the glory of God and, the text continues, ‘In 
this moment Akatriel Jah JHWH of the Hosts spoke [literally: 
answered, i. e. their prayers] and said to Metatron, the Prince of the 
Countenance: ‘Let no prayer that he prays before me return void. 
Hear his prayer and fulfill his desire, great or small.’ Forthwith, 
Metatron, the Prince of the Countenance said to Moses: ‘Son of 
Amram! Fear not, for God has already found delight in thee.’ ” 
Although Odeberg’s remarks in his commentary on this text, connect- 
ing this name with Kabbalistic speculations concerning the first 
Sephirah Kether, are irrelevant,?9 it is still true that Akatriel must be 
understood here as one of the names of God as He appears on the 
throne, and not as the name of an angel. When Metatron has heard 
His warning, he announces to Moses that God [Elohim] delights in 
him. The voice of Akatriel is the voice of Him who sits upon the 
throne. Why it is so called is not explained. 

A very different meaning is given to Akatriel, however, in a piece 
called The Mystery of Sandalphon.s° We read in the Oxford man- 


#7 B. Lewin in ona 7x18 on m3 has omitted this quotation, found in Abrabam 
Epstein, Das talmudische Lexikon ox710N) ONIN ‘ON (1895), p. 26 and S. A. Poznanski, 
oyand nia 7Bp yo ornrpd, p. 9. 

8 In Odeberg’s edition, Chap. 15B. I have also found this paragraph in a 14th 
century manuscript (formerly in the Library of the Jewish Community in Vienna, 
Schwarz, No. 32) which contains some chapters of this Hebrew Enoch book. 

2° Odeberg has indulged in Kabbalistic (and pseudo-Kabbalistic) speculations 
about the meaning of Metatron which have no reference to historic facts, especially 
in his Swedish article on the concept of Metatron in early Jewish mysticism, Kirko- 
historisk Arsskrift, XXVII1 (1928), 1-20. He has misled not a few scholars. 

3° Sandalphon is mentioned in the Merkabah traditions in Hagigah 13b as 
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uscript (1531) of the Hekhaloth: ‘Elisha ben Abuya [the fourth of 
the sages to enter Paradise] said: ‘When I ascended unto Paradise, I 
beheld Akatriel JHWH, the Lord of Hosts, who is sitting at the 
entrance of Paradise, and 120 myriads of ministering angels surround 
him.’ ’’3t It is obvious that this passage, which combines the talmudic 
account of the journey of the four sages to Heaven with novel elements, 
describes Akatriel as an angel and corresponds to the description R. 
Nissim gives of Akatriel as ‘‘an angel like Michael and Gabriel.’’3 
Akatriel (substituting here for Metatron, who is mentioned in the 
Hagigah passage) is, in this version, encountered at the gate of Par- 
adise’s immediately after the ascent to Heaven. He does not sit 
upon a throne to be reached only at the end of a long journey through 
the palaces and chambers of Paradise, but, rather, his place is at the 
very entrance to Paradise itself—a position that would seem to imply 
a status inferior to that pictured in the talmudic passage. 

Obviously, the truth of the matter is that there were different 
traditions regarding Akatriel. In a passage of a Hekhaloth text 
appearing in the Oxford manuscript but belonging to another composi- 
tion, an incantation of Auzhaya (wnns), the Prince of the [divine] 
Countenance, calls upon him “‘in the name of Atbah Ah, the Lord of 
Hosts, and in the name of Tikarathin, the Lord of Hosts, and in the 


standing behind the Merkabah wreathing crowns for his master. Cf. also in Pesikta 
Rabbatht, ed. Friedmann, 97a, on Sandalphon: snx woneny mw p’n one woanp ma) 
732707; and Midrash Konen, in Jellinek’s warp ma, II, 26, where Sandalphon is 
called a meturgeman, a ‘translator,’ mediating between Israel and their Father in 
heaven, wreathing crowns for the Master of Glory (God) from Israel’s prayers. 

31 MS Oxford 1531, fol. 60a: n& ome DIDS mooy onvmw> cman ja pode rox 
by avy inv mixay [MS J. Th. Sem. 828, fol. 35a adds: dxqw 58] 7 Senex 
nox ‘w [MS J. Th. Sem. 828: »> papi] 1b papa nwa voxda by wan >"p) DTD nn 
*ndIDN Oxy NX *npAT rnynsn ond7I2 OMe CMW YVD .1D1 WI DAD New ppdor 
0 Dw DM DDYT NON YP J ANNA snr ody dy nar :y1d rnsDN .n’apn “Dd 
xd nyo ans anand mnxa obs wa yorox o> ape 3353 IMs pw Tp eT AyD ‘NDI 
ons 22 poeinw bvn [the MSS have: *nyow] nyow. The end of the fragment is not 
preserved. The title, pbtx0 bw 1 (not the piece which is found under this title in 
nebw 72240 1a) is lacking in the MS J. Th. Sem., where the paragraph just transcribed 
follows immediately after the end of the text transcribed in Appendix C and has been 
joined to it. The copyist of the MS J. Th. Sem. says: bwom onexo xd. 

# R. Nissim says: 9x773n DxO°D 129 JNbD NIN 1D WNIDT wD. This corresponds to 
the appearance of Akatriel as an angel in the 8th century apocalyptic piece published 
by Chaim M. Horowitz, nasn apy na (1881), where we read on p. 59, ““R. Ishmael 
said: Akatriel Jah JHWH Zebaoth put it to me this way.” But in what follows, 
p. 60, the name Metatron appears instead of Akatriel. 

33 The Hebrew term p17) nn (without the article!) proves that pardes is indeed 
used as a technical term for paradise, just as another writer would have said nnp 
yy 2 and not yor y2 mn. 
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name of Akatriel JHWH, the God of Israel, which is sealed upon the 
crown and engraved [or: expounded] upon His throne.’’34 This passage 
points to a conception that, again, is quite different from the afore- 
mentioned ones. The Aramaic definition of the name Akatriel would 
seem to indicate clearly that it is the secret name of a crown (xin). 
But of whose crown? Of the crown of one of the angels—and we know 
already that all of them have crowns—or of the crown of Him who 
sits and is revealed upon the throne? The end of the quotation seems 
to point in the second direction. The name Akatriel is explicitly 
engraved upon “His throne,”’ which can be nothing but the throne of 
the divine glory. In this connection Akatriel is neither an angel nor 
God Himself; it is one of the secret names of His various paraphernalia 
as He appears upon the throne. To define Akatriel in this way, as 
the secret name of the crown, seems both a plausible and a rational 
explanation of its etymology.35 

Incidentally, the Hekhaloth terminology regarding the secret name 
or names of the crown may throw new light on the phrase suna wonwe 
(“to make theurgic use of the crown’’), as it is found in Aboth I, 13. 
Taga (sin), the crown, has been more or less rightly explained as a 
paraphrase of the ineffable name,3° but in view of the foregoing we 
may say even more precisely that it represents the crown on which 
the ineffable name is engraved. Such a ‘“‘Crown of the ineffable name” 


34 MS Oxford 1531, fol. 49b-50a and MS J. Th. Sem. 828, fol. 27a: navn ova 
ben onde 1 Syne ows) nNax mM prap’n away mNay mA Paw owsr MNoe oI AN 
MS J. Th. Sem.: onno Sse ondbs mosax min byyanox] WPoINDS wIPD) Nin by onnot 
xin by]. The secret name of God, pnapn (Thikarathin or Thikarthin), might be 
identified with a name preserved in a Coptic charm of largely Jewish character 
quoted in E. Goodenough’s monumental work, Jewish Symbols in the Greco-Roman 
Period, I1 (1953), 176, after other Jewish names of God: ‘We praise thee Thrakai 
who has stretched out the earth as a cover over the abyss.” 

38 Osias Schorr’s etymology of by-an>x in pionn, X, 70, is untenable: bx oonox 
from the Greek é6x@npés, ‘the Most High.’ William Rosenau, ‘Some Notes on 
Akteriel,” Paul Haupt Festschrift (1926), pp. 103-105, has “guessed” the correct 
explanation without being aware of the existence of the various passages in the 
Merkabah literature and without mentioning Rashi, from whose commentary he 
took it. 

36 Cf. J. Goldin’s translation of The Fathers According to R. Nathan (1956), 
p. 71 and Major Trends, p. 358. Instances of yonwn (or Aramaic vonws) as a term 
for theurgic practice are: (1) nav, fol. 88a: 13 owonve nwa voNdpw mmm; (2) R. 
Abbahu in odan winp on Ps. 16:12 wonend on owpmw aya [rejoiced] nb 3273 
(3) 2bid. on Ps. 36: waypom ova wane nit ow; (4) Targum Koheleth 3:11: rox 
soy FDA D> Thy MD Ma Nw TA wowD MA wR Ta [wIDD now] oo ma; (5) mban 
*nan, Chap. 28:2: sm an23 wonend; (6) 3 Enoch 5:4: nrovn via vonvon bo, and 5:9, 
In bxpim nxn (see quotation above) the magical theurgists are called owa pwown. 
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is indeed mentioned in Pirke R. Eliezer.37 This tradition, according 
to which the name Akatriel and not the Tetragrammaton was sealed 
upon the crown, seems to have originated in a circle whose members 
either knew of the saying of R. Ishmael as recorded in the Talmud, 
and transferred the name of the crown to the crown itself; or else 
speculated about the secret name of the crown and transferred it 
subsequently to the Divinity, as the talmudic passage appears to 
imply. Later, it was apparently transformed into nothing more than 
the name of an angel, as we find it in The Mystery of Sandalphon. 
But the heart of the matter is that in all these cases the material 
preserved in the Hekhaloth literature supplements the sparse informa- 
tion provided in the Talmud and must be considered as essentially of 
the same period.3® 


37 Chap. 4: inxp by wr1pen ow IND) WHI ANNI Mwy. 

38 The concept of Akatriel as a manifestation of the Kabod as it is revealed to 
Israel is still reflected in a passage of the late *na7q n'wxna wit, ed. Albeck (1940), 
p. 41. Here, Prov. 30:4 is said to refer to Dx wd jpinp vt 7 bxvanse. 


VIII 


SOME AGGADIC SAYINGS EXPLAINED BY 
MERKABAH HYMNS. THE GARMENT OF GOD 


In order to further establish my point, to wit, the age of the tradi- 
tions contained in the esoteric texts we are discussing, let me give 
another example of the way in which the material found in these texts 
amplifies and often explains the exoteric passages in the Talmud and 
the Midrash related to them. The Aggadath Shir ha-Shirim on Song 
of Songs seems to be one of the oldest of the midrashim and has 
preserved material of great importance. In it we read the following 
statement by R. Haninah, the nephew of R. Joshua, a rabbi of the 
second century: 


There are rivers of fire which pass before the Shekhinah like 
streams of water mingled with fire. When permission was given 
to Gabriel to burn the whole army of Sennacherib, permission 
was given to the Leviathan to destroy all the rivers, and therefore 
it is said: The flashes thereof are flashes of fire, a very flame of 
God [Song of Songs 8:6].* 


This passage is remarkable in three respects. It teaches us, first of all, 
that the fiery stream mentioned in Daniel 7:10 had already been 
replaced in the second century by a plurality of such rivers. This 
leads us to conclude that the many passages referring to these rivers 
and the bridges spanning them to be found in the Hekhaloth texts 
may therefore be considered as representing Tannaitic tradition.? 
In 3 Enoch 33:4—-5 we find, for example: 


And underneath the feet of the Hayyoth seven fiery rivers are 
running and flowing, and the breadth of each river is 365,000 
parsangs and its depth is 248,000 parsangs; its length is immeas- 
urable and uncountable, and each river turns round in a bow 
in the four directions of ‘Araboth,3 etc. 


Chapter 37 of this book uses the same terminology as Aggadath Shir 
ha-Shirim—with the exception that the rivers here pass between the 


Tope vw nox, ed. Schechter (1897), Il. 1335 ff.: 5b pomy jnw wx by mam w 
mma amo bn ba ne Awd beenaxd mes mnws: wea pstyo op bw nam. aYsen 
7 mandy wr sw mew qxs 795 sna ba nx band ynndd mw. 

Such a piece on the bridges over the fiery streams is to be found in Jellinek’s 
vate ma, VI, 153, which he copied from the Hekhaloth MS Munich 40. In MS 
Oxford 1531 it is found on fol. 50a—b. 

3 ‘Araboth: the name of the seventh heaven in all Merkabah traditions. 
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four camps of the Shekhinah rather than before it. The manuscript 
of the Greater Hekhaloth in The Jewish Theological Seminary of 
America tells us that the angels step down from the heavens “‘into 
rivers of fire, rivers of flame, and rivers of burning, and immerse 
themselves in them seven times and examine themselves in fire 365 
times.’’4 In the same manner the fiery horses of heaven drink from 
streams of fire which flow through their troughs.’ The very important 
Merkabah text quoted by some medieval authorities under the title 
Ma‘asseh Merkabah and published in Appendix C of this book, 
abounds in descriptions of these rivers and their bridges. The existence 
of the single Tannaitic passage from the Midrash, quoted above, 
proves that there is no reason to assign the esoteric material concerning 
these rivers to later periods. 

We learn, in addition, that the statement in this passage about 
Leviathan and his destructive power, an idea which is extremely 
uncommon in rabbinic tradition, supports the contention that when 
the Christian Gnostics, and especially the sect of the Ophites, adopted 
such a view of Leviathan, they took it from Jewish sources. And, 
finally, it is worthwhile mentioning that we are told in other midrashic 
sources that R. Haninah, the nephew of R. Joshua ben Hananiah, 
entertained relations with Gnostic heretics (Minim).6 Now this 
destructive aspect of Leviathan was suppressed by the exoteric Jewish 
Aggadah (leaving only faint traces in the Talmud)’ and was only 
resuscitated by the medieval Kabbalists; especially by the sources 
from which the brothers Jacob and Isaac Cohen of Soria derived their 
traditions. In my studies of their writings, I have characterized these 
sources as essentially Gnostic. 

Yet another example of the relationship between exoteric and 
esoteric material is provided by the concept of the garment of light in 
which God shrouds Himself, whether it be in the hour of creation or 
in His appearance on the throne of the Merkabah. In both instances 
the anthropomorphic nature of this idea is obvious, as is its relation 
to the Shiur Komah speculations. 

Much ink has been spilled on the midrashic account of the conversa- 


4 MS J. Th. Sem. 828, fol. 8a: yp) ypn yo nown candy bw... mind mn> omy 
vy wea joxy pps) oroys yaw ona qoxy poawey nanbw vann mand oan wx vam Tn? 
o'DyD nwo) ovw) MIND. This addition to the main text of the Greater Hekhaloth, 
Chap. 11, is published in another version in Jellinek, waton nva, III, 161-163. 

Ss Cf. the passage from Chap. 16 of the Greater Hekhaloth quoted in Section V, 
inh Ap 
6 Cf. Koheleth Rabba 1, 8. Cf. Travers Herford, Christianity in Talmud and 
Midrash (1903), pp. 211-215. 

7 Baba Bathra 74b; cf. L. Ginzberg, Legends of the Jews, V, 43-45. 
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tion between R. Simeon ben Yehosadak and R. Samuel ben Nahman, 
who is pictured there as a recipient of secret lore. The account reads 
as follows: 


R. Simeon asked: ‘‘As I have heard that you are a master of 
Aggadah, tell me whence the light was created.’’ R. Samuel said: 
“The Holy One, blessed by He, wrapped Himself in a white 
garment [other texts have: as in a garment] and the splendor of 
His glory shone forth from one end of the world to the other.” 
He said this in a whisper. R. Simeon was bewildered by this. 
“Ts this not said explicitly in Scripture: He covereth Himself with 
light as with a garment [Psalms 104:2]?”? R. Samuel replied: 
“As I have heard it in a whisper, I told it in a whisper.’’® 


No elaboration of the point which R. Samuel ben Nahman wished 
to make is found in the older midrashim. Only the Pirke R. Eliezer 
state in Chapter 3: ‘‘Whence were the heavens created? From the 
light of the garment with which He was robed; He took and stretched 
it like a garment.’’® Curiously enough, this garment is not connected, 
neither in these aggadoth nor in the Hekhaloth texts, with the ‘“gar- 
ment white as snow” in which, according to Daniel 7:9, the ‘Ancient 
of Days”’ is clothed when He sits upon the throne. 

It is in the Hekhaloth, however, that we gain additional insight 
into the ideas which lie behind R. Samuel bar Nahman’s words. 
Nor is this surprising, since there is but little doubt that to “‘whisper”’ 
is a technical term for the communication of esoteric doctrine.’° 
The hymns in the Greater Hekhaloth, which, as I have said, reflect 
teachings current in at least the third century C. E., provide us with 
several passages that mention the garment of God as a matter of 
course and as something generally known to the initiate. This garment 
is always designated in the Hekhaloth by the rabbinic term Haluk 


8 In Bereshtth Rabbah, ed. Theodor, pp. 19-20, and the numerous parallel pas- 
sages noted by the editor. Cf. on this Aggadah, V. Aptowitzer, ‘Licht als Urstoff,”’ 
MGW/J, LXXII (1928), 363-370; Robert Eisler, Weltenmantel und Himmelszelt 
(1910), pp. 224-227; Alex. Altmann, ‘“‘A Note on the Rabbinic Doctrine of Creation,” 
in Journal of Jewish Studies, VII (1956), 195-206. 

9G. Friedlander’s translation (1916), p. 15. The Hebrew has: by wisd —yxn 
mbnw> wipr a npd wad sine ntapn. 

© It is true that in a passage of the Palestinian Talmud quoted in Theodor's 
notes (Pal. Besah, end of Chap. 1) the same formula, '» mnwnba mnyovy ow>, occurs 
in a purely halakhic context and was therefore not confined to esoteric utterances. 
But we know from Hagigah 13a, where are listed the five qualities by which the 
recipient of secret lore is to be distinguished, that wnd yaa (i. e. ‘one who under- 
stands things said in a whisper’’) is one of them. Hai Gaon explains this in one of 
his response: ‘InD3 IMs PRID oDwT Yo. OD pad Rim > pam ndd$sy 1b pwnd mendar 
yaad; cf. B. Lewin, oonsan asix on yin, p. 12. 
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(pibn), a term specifying a particular kind of garment, i.e. a long 
shirt-like robe, and not by the biblical term Lebush (wind), which may 
refer to any kind of garment at all. The heavenly bearer of this 
Haluk, one of the principal objects of the Merkabah vision, is not 
simply called God, but ‘“‘Zoharariel, Lord, God of Israel,”’ in accordance 
with the prevailing habit of the Hekhaloth texts of invoking God by 
one of His secret names. These names, of which only a very few have 
a plausible etymology, may designate different aspects of the divine 
glory in its appearance upon the throne.tt They are particularly 
problematical in that they are not easily distinguishable from the 
names of the highest angels, who are also called ‘“‘Lord God of Israel’’ 
from time to time in this kind of text. 


This is what we read in Chapter 3:4 of the Greater Hekhaloth: 


mma bw mp jawitp bw ara 

m>ma0 7D AS TA 

yr? Sy app onnn by mn 

mbondn byw avn Jbna bw ato 

beaw? ombs ma deena bw pibn bw mrp 
map Nod by Rr AMIyOW 

mp mp psn yor owas id xbnr pipm 
ya Sonos mbia> ays mena S53 ony 
yniwe yy xdy ont) awa cry xd 

IMs ANIM pxom 1a SonooM 

yyy %ad95 nyeino mums 

vy TDS prexinn podpo pry vSibn 

IMs ppNw pw ims pondso ym 

bonoom OINT 1D NXT WNT °D 

AMS MBN wm ims nom wn 

byw? onde ma Seana bw pion bw [rn] owe 2nD DD 
wmna> xo> by Na wiyDw 


A quality of Holiness, a quality of power, 

A quality of fearfulness, a quality of sublimity, 

A quality of trembling, a quality of shaking, 

A quality of terror, a quality of consternation, 

Is the quality of the Garment of Zoharariel JHWH, God of Israel, 
Who comes crowned to the throne of His glory. 


1 Such names are e. g. bxrw vnbs ‘nm wsyu; Sx onde 'n worm (cf. Major 
Trends, p. 363); bxqw ond ‘mena; bea nbs ‘nm pet; Sanw ombe ‘nw bprw. Cf. 
many names of this kind in Appendix C of this volume. 
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And it [the Haluk] is every part engraved from within and from 
without JHWH JHWH 

And of no creature are the eyes able to behold it, 

Not the eyes of flesh and blood, and not the eyes of His servants. 

And as for him who does behold it, or sees or glimpses it, 

Whirling gyrations” grip the balls of his eyes. 

And the balls of his eyes cast out and send forth torches of fire 

And these enkindle him and these burn him. 

For the fire which comes out from the man who beholds, 

This enkindles him and this burns him. 

Why is this? Because of [the quality] of the Garment of Zoharariel 
JHWH, the Lord of Israel, 

Who comes crowned to the throne of His glory. 


The first fact that presents itself with regard to this hymn is that 
the vision of the garment apparently arouses the same numinous 
qualities as are aroused by the vision of the mystical ‘‘body of the 
glory”’ itself; and that it therefore stands to reason that the description 
of the garment was a part of the Shiur Komah traditions. The vi- 
sionary was taught to expect such a garment of light covering the 
glory. This cosmic raiment, similar to the Tables of the Covenant 
in the aggadic descriptions, is engraved and filled on both sides with 
repetitions of the Tetragrammaton (which might mean that the name 
of God penetrates the garment and shines from both sides) ;3 and the 
vision of it induces in some way the same mystical experience which, 
according to 3 Enoch 15:1, transformed the human Enoch into the 
angel Metatron. In both cases it is said that the eyeballs are trans- 
formed into torches of fire. This is not, it is to be noted, a description 
of dangers confronting the mystic, but of a mystical transfiguration 
taking place within him. What is a permanent transfiguration in the 
case of Enoch, however, is only a temporary experience in the case 
of the Merkabah mystic (similar to those experiences described by 
Philo and analyzed by Hans Lewy, Sobria Ebrietas [1929], pp. 5-12). 

I have just described this garment as ‘cosmic.’ It is true that in 
the hymn I have just quoted no such role is assigned to it, but in the 
other two hymns in which the garment is mentioned its cosmic function 
is clearly indicated. Chapter 4:2 of the Greater Hekhaloth reads: 


 nyana (the reading of the best MSS) seems to be a hapaxlegomenon. 

3 In the theurgic ritual described in the wiabnn 1pp, a text apparently from the 
early post-talmudic period, the magic garment in which the initiate robes himself is 
inscribed in a similar manner; cf. the writer’s description of this ritual in Eranos 
Jahrbuch 1950, XIX (1951), 148-149. On the writing on the Tables, cf. L. Ginzberg, 
Legends of the Jews, III, 119 and VI, 49. 
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Who is like unto our King? Who is like unto our Creator? Who 
is like unto the Lord our God? 

The sun and the moon is cast out and sent forth by the crown of 
His head. 

The Pleiades and Orion and the Planet of Venus 

Constellations and stars and zodiacal signs 

Flow and issue forth from the garment of Him 

Who is crowned and [shrouded] in it, sits upon the throne of 
His glory. 


Here we learn that the stars were created by the light that issues from 
His Haluk. Nor is this just a poetic fagon de parler, but it connects 
well with the Aggadah told by R. Samuel. God wrapped Himself in 
this garment in the hour of creation just as He does every time He 
steps down to sit on His throne. Moreover, we may infer from the 
use of the present tense that new stars and constellations are con- 
tinuously created from the light of the garment. The mythical 
implications of this idea of a cosmic garment are clearly to be seen. 

The parallel drawn in this hymn between God’s crown and His 
garment is also to be found in the very colorful hymn on creation 
preserved in Chapter 24:3 of the Greater Hekhaloth: 
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™ Cf. the rich Greek material assembled by Robert Eisler in Weltenmantel und 
Himmelszelt, pp. 49-112 (‘‘Der Gottheit lebendiges Kleid’’), and the Iranian material 
to be found on many pages of R. C. Zaehner, Zurvan, a Zoroastrian Dilemma (1955). 
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King of Kings, God of Gods and Lord of Lords* 
He who is surrounded with chains of crowns 
Who is encompassed by the cluster of the rulers of radiance, 
Who covers the Heavens with the wing of His magnificence, 
And in His majesty appeared from the heights, 
From His beauty the deeps were enkindled, 
And from His stature the Heavens are sparkling 
His stature sends out the lofty, 
And His crown blazes out the mighty, 
And His garment flows with the precious. 
And all trees shall rejoice in His word, 
And herbs shall exult in His rejoicing, 
And His words shall drop as perfumes, 
Flowing forth in flames of fire, 
Giving joy to those who search them, 
And quiet to those who fulfill them. 


I think it is obvious that the term To’ar (stature) here has the 
same meaning as Komah in Shiur Komah. The whole hymn describes 
the wonders of creation stemming from God’s majesty, His beauty, 
His stature, His crown, and His garment. All these terms occur again 
“in a passage of the Pesikta Rabbathi (ed. Friedman, fol. 98b), that 
tells us that on Sinai God opened the seven heavens and revealed 
Himself to Israel “in His beauty, His glory [Kabod], His stature 
[To’oro], and His crown and the throne of His glory.”” Only the 
garment has been replaced by the throne! We have, therefore, a 
definite connection between the Shiur Komah texts, the hymns of 
the Merkabah, and the Aggadah which the mystically minded R. 
Samuel ben Nahman received “in a whisper.” All this becomes even 
more significant if we recall that R. Samuel ben Nahman lived in 
Palestine during the period in which, as I have shown, the type of 
Merkabah hymn preserved in the Greater Hekhaloth originated. 

In a paragraph of the Lesser Hekhaloth, which is ascribed to R. 
Ishmael and may not be part of the original text but a fragment of 


*8 Cf. Deut. 10:17. The same formula was used in a Merkabah description that 
underlies the Apocalypse of John 20:16. 
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some other Hekhaloth text, there is a description of an archon that 
has bearing on our subject. R. Ishmael, speaking of a second archon, 
called nvm (variant reading: mwmy), says: 


There is no creature among all His servants who calls him by 
this name, but you call him mwmw because he is second in rank to 
Hadariron [variant reading: Hadrion], the good majesty [Hadar], 
the pure majesty, the majesty of splendor, the light of Jah 
[variant reading: Oriah], the light of »mp [?; Panhodi, face of 
my majesty?] Jah Jah JHWH Lord of Israel. And he stands 
at the first gate and ministers at the great gate, and when I saw 
him, my hands were burned and I was standing without hands 
and without feet until I saw Panaion the Archon, one of the 
highest servants, and he stands before the throne of glory facing 
the ...[?] whose name is like His name and it is one and the 
same name. And he stands at the throne of glory and clothes 
[the glory with] the garment [Haluk] and adorns the Hashmal 
and opens the Gates of Salvation to show favor and loving 
kindness and mercy to all those who ascend to the Merkabah.* 


Whether the name Panaion (j12»), which is mentioned nowhere 
else in these texts, is just another secret name of Metatron, remains 
to be seen. I do not think that it is composed of the Greek wav and 
aiwyv. The ending is the Greek syllable -on used in many of these 
names, and the beginning may have reference to the word panim 
(face) in the term Sar ha-Panim (the Prince of the Divine Coun- 
tenance), a term that denotes a whole class of the highest angels, 
including Metatron. The function assigned to this angel is a new one. 
The garment of the glory does not permanently rest upon it; but 
when the divine glory descends upon the throne it is wrapt in it by 
this archon. Nevertheless, the existence of the garment is always 
taken for granted and never explained, even though, in this form of 
the tradition, it is no longer a cosmic garment, but one which can be 
manipulated and administered. 


6 snayir mbon, MS Oxford 1531, fol. 45a (MS J. Th. Sem. 828, fol. 23a): 7'x 
boa wpa b> pro [MS. J. Th. Sem.: neni] memo ims xp Nw Awa pnw rn dy SRyDw 
Aw 377 aw ITT IAN oyw NINY ~~DD MTD IMR NDP ANN AIA DvD IMR RAPY YNIWwH 
MS :>xnw onbs mip noe oti a a NTT TIA) Sew onde Po a PT TIA 
nba Tory cnem YD aw pmswar Syan aywa wow) pwr nna TD xm [J. Th. Sem. 
(MS J. Th. Sem.: ans] ,»wn [MS J. Th. Sem.: py 5] pp *d Aw sy odan Rbad oT 
[MS J. Th. Sem.: wn-py jas] opaw rat m1 TaD NOD Bd TDYy NIM Ody onIwoD 
pibna nsx wabn) xodn nx ypno) TaD7 [xDDD] NDIA MY NIM UNIT INN Ov) DED ID 
mazqp poiya $9d ovpnay tom jn mand my aye nna) Sownn nx amp. The archon 
Hadariron is mentioned in other passages of this book and also in the Alphabeth of 
R. Akiba, found in Wertheimer, mw 17» :na, II, 350. In a very old uvp he is called 
yvvqn; cf. M. Zulay in moayn men apnd ponn my, VI (1946), 236, and the 
literature quoted by him. 
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The garment also makes its appearance in one of the magical 
papyri. In a protective charm that shows strong Jewish influence 
(I have quoted part above’? in another context), we read an incanta- 
tion invoking the rulers of Heaven and earth ‘‘through the power of 
Jao, the strength of Sabaoth, and{the garment of Elohim [ro &véupa 
tov *EXwe], and the rules of Adonai, and the garland of Adonai.’’® 
All these attributes are obviously Jewish, the garland substituting 
for the ‘atarah, the crown of God. Whether the connection between 
the garment and the name ‘Elohim’ has any reference to the cosmic 
role this name plays in the creation in Genesis 1 cannot be ascertained 
but may be surmised. Certainly it presents a pertinent parallel to 
the Haluk of the Hekhaloth. 

In a Coptic Christian charm containing a particularly great wealth 
of Jewish material, the garment (in the phrases of Daniel 7:9) and 
the crown are equally invoked.'9 

It seems that in some Hekhaloth texts there were yet additional 
references to this garment. The seventeenth century Kabbalist, R. 
Abraham Yakhini, in one of his manuscripts, the book Razz Lz, quotes 
a Midrash obviously borrowed from one of the Hekhaloth texts 
transmitted in the name of Akiba: 


R. Akiba said: ‘In the hour when Israel said ’Az yashir [the 
introduction to the song at the Red Sea, Exodus 15:1], God 
wrapped Himself in a garment of magnificence [Haluk shel 
Tiphereth], on which were engraved all the [words] ’az [meaning: 
then] which are found in the Torah.’’2° 


The language of this apocryphal quotation is indeed that of the 
Hekhaloth or of some expanded version of the Midrash Alpha Bethoth. 
Instead of the Tetragrammaton, significant words of the Torah are 
now said to be woven into, or, rather, engraved upon, the garment. 


17 See Section VII, note 12. 

% K. Preisendanz, Papyri Graecae Magicae, II, 161. 

19 Cf. the text in Goodenough, Jewish Symbols, II, 184. 

7 MS J. Th. Sem., Adler Collection 2360, fol. 97a: noNw Aywa :Rapy 739 ION 
mnav wm bo poy ppipn yay naxen bw pron atapa wad ew me Sew. In 
Mishnah Sotah 5:4 there is a saying of R. Akiba referring to Ex. 15:1, but it does not 
deal at all with the 1s in the verse. 


IX 


THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN GNOSTIC AND JEWISH 
SOURCES. JEWISH SOURCES ON THE OGDOAS. 
YALDABAOTH AND ARIEL. ELIJAH 
AND WLITH 


Since it is my aim to consider not only the relationship between 
the Hekhaloth writings and the talmudic tradition, but also the 
relationship between these texts and elements of Gnostic teaching, 
I should like to draw attention to a very significant detail of such 
teaching preserved in some of the Hebrew Hekhaloth material. 

It is generally known that Gnostic speculation about the aeons 
of the pleroma was especially concerned with the power of the eighth 
heaven, a power beyond the reach of the other seven heavens com- 
prising the cosmological scheme of things. This power was called the 
Ogdoas, that is to say, the number eight.t In accordance with the 
astrological system of seven heavens and seven spheres current in the 
Hellenistic world and taken over both by Hermetic and Gnostic 
writings, talmudic tradition, too, knows of seven heavens. In fact, 
the collection of esoteric traditions preserved in the second chapter 
of Hagigah has even retained (fol. 13a) a reference to an eighth heaven. 
R. Aha ben Jacob, a Babylonian scholar (ca. 300 C. E.), states there 
that in addition to the seven heavens described in earlier traditions, 
there exists yet another one—above the heads of the Holy Living 
Creatures, the Hayyoth. For this he invokes Ezekiel 1:22: ‘And the 
likeness of the firmament upon the heads of the beasts is as the color 
of the terrible crystal.’’ Since the Hayyoth are located in the seventh 
heaven, there must still be another firmament (Rakia‘) above it. 

The eighth heaven to which R. Aha refers is the place where the 
most hidden mysteries are to be found, and, consequently, speculation 
about it is forbidden. Ben Sira’s admonishment, ‘‘Have no dealings 
with hidden mysteries [3:22],” is quoted in the Talmud specifically 
in this connection. In character, then, this heaven is strictly parallel 
to that of the Hellenistic highest heaven, the Ogdoas. For it is there 
that the Gnostics of the Valentinian school placed the divine wisdom, 


* Wilhelm Bousset, Hauptprobleme der Gnosis (1907), pp. 12-19; Josef Kroll, 
Die Lehren des Hermes Trismegistos (1928) pp. 303-308; A.-]. Festugiére, La Révéla- 
tion d’Hermés Trismégiste, III (1953), 131-132. 
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called Sophia Achamoth? (which was also called Ogdoas); while the 
Hermetic writings placed God even above the Ogdoas.3 The question, 
therefore, that the talmudic statement poses for us is whether the 
thought expressed by the Babylonian rabbi was his own, or whether 
it represented, as so often happened in such matters, even older 
Jewish tradition. Did it, perhaps, reflect Hellenistic teaching? Since 
R. Aha’s statement does, in fact, constitute a parallel to ideas expressed 
in a famous passage of the Hermetic writings,‘ and since such teaching 
would certainly not have entered Jewish thought in Babylonia first, 
it would not be unreasonable to Jook for the origin of his ideas in 
western Jewish circles having extremely close contact with Hellenistic 
thought. 

Now it is quite a remarkable fact that the Hekhaloth literature 
has preserved among its wealth of magical material a secret name 
that in later manuscripts is described, expressively, as Shem ha- 
Sheminiyuth, literally, ‘‘the name of the Ogdoas.’’’ This name, already 
mentioned in the oldest parts of the Hekhaloth, e.g. the Lesser 
Hekhaloth, is ’Azbogah (nnats). It is obviously composed of three 
groups of consonants, each having the numerical value of eight. 
The considerable age of this secret name is indicated by the fact that 
in at least one of the Hekhaloth books it is already reinterpreted in 
an aggadic manner. Originally a secret name of God in his highest 
sphere, in 3 Enoch 18:22 it is no longer such, but merely a name of 
one of the celestial rulers, or archons. This archon is: 


’Azbogah, the great Prince, glorified, revered, honored, adored, 
sublime, exalted, beloved, and feared among all the great princes 
who know the mysteries of the throne of glory.... And why is 
he called ’Azbogah? Because in the future he will clothe the 
righteous and pious of the world with garments of life and wrap 
them in the cloak of life, that they may live in them an eternal life. 


"Azbogah is thus taken as a kind of abbreviation for 'ozer bigdei 
hayyim (on 7712 Ne), which, of course, can only be understood as a 
homiletical, and not as the original, explanation. The term bigdei 
hayyim (the garments of life), incidentally, is precisely the same as 


2 Achamoth—rightly explained as a transliteration of the personified Sophia 
(nyo>n) in Prov. 9:1. 

3 Kroll, op. cit., p. 307. 

4 Poimandres (Corpus Hermeticum, I. 26); cf. R. Reitzenstein, Poimandres (1904), 
pp- 53-54. 

5 MS Munich, Hebrew 346, fol. 116a (from the tradition of the nowx on): 
marks nvyown ow. The Hebrew nav is the precise counterpart of the Greek ’Oyéods. 
Cf. nyyrav (The Number Seven) in mx 150, Chap. 4: open nnn nvyavn ns aan 
(‘He loved the number seven under the heaven’’). 
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the one presumably used in the Hebrew original on which the Greek 
translation of the first book of Enoch was based. In Chapter 62:15-16 
of this book, the term ‘garments of life’ also refers to the paradisic 
garb of the soul. 

The older strata of the Hekhaloth, however, retain a fuller aware- 
ness of the original meaning. The Lesser Hekhaloth call ’Azbogah a 
name of God: Shem shel Geburah, literally, ‘a name of the Dynamis.’® 
Geburah, or ‘Dynamis,’ was an appellative or metonym of ‘The Divine 
Glory’ among the apocalypticists, and with this very meaning entered 
the Gospels in the famous passage: ‘You shall see the Son of Man 
seated at the right hand of the Dynamis [Matthew 26:64; Mark 
14:62].”’ Although in rabbinic sources of the first and second centuries 
the name ‘Dynamis’ was widely used as a synonym for God Himself,? 
the esoteric use continued in the circles of the Merkabah mystics. 
The Life of Adam and Eve, a Jewish apocryphon of the first or early 
second century, used (§28) the term ‘The Great Power’ (virtus magna) 
for God or ‘The Divine Glory.’ This term must have had wide usage, 
since according to the Acts of the Apostles 8:10 even the Samaritan 
Simon Magus claimed to be the Great Dynamis: 4 dbtvayts Tov 
Geo 7) KaAdoupevn peyadn. The usage of the Merkabah mystics 
is characterized by the following passage: ‘‘R. Akiba said: ‘When I 
ascended and beheld the Dynamis [saphithi ba-Geburah], I saw all 
the creatures that are to be found in the pathways of heaven.’ ’’? 

That the ‘Dynamis’ in the Hekhaloth texts has precisely the same 
meaning as ‘The Divine Glory’ can definitely be seen in the Visions 
of Ezekiel. There it is said that ‘“The Holy One, blessed be He, 


6 MS Oxford 1531, fol. 42b: iny nysw .wabnt pnsbo [xb] evant pra gat 
manws yore way $5 "awe masa bw ow xin nr ‘p ‘'p 'p mans ows) Pr Now Pra. 

7 Cf. A. Marmorstein, The Old Rabbinic Doctrine of God, I (1926), 82; G. Dalman, 
Worte Jesu, I (1930), 164. The image is different in passages such as the prayer in 
Berakhoth 55a: 77312 jaw ones vax. G. Widengren, The Ascension of the Apostle 
and the Heavenly Book (1950), pp. 48-52, has collected relevant material about the 
continuing usage of the term in Syriac (837 xbon). If the etymology of the name of 
the Palestinian sectarian Elkesai as x’0> x>°n is true, it would point to the same usage: 
the sectarian prophet considered himself as a manifestation of the hidden dynamis. 

8In many Hekhaloth texts m3: and mbi1 appear as components in poetic 
expressions (Abita “19n in Appendix C, § 9; mmaa 8 and vbr pw in man m2 
7:1, 8:1, etc.). The benediction main >> y18 ‘7 ANN IIa in the Merkabah text in 
Appendix C, § 6, is parallel to xman m0 (Master of Greatness) in the Genesis Apoc- 
ryphon from the Dead Sea Scrolls (col. 2, 1.4). The latter term was taken over from 
Jewish circles by the Mandaeans—a fact now established by the passage in the 
scroll. (Cf. Reitzenstein, Das Manddische Buch vom Herrn der Grosse (Heidelberg, 
1917].) 

9 See the text in Appendix C, § 2. 
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opened to him [i. e. to Ezekiel] the seven heavens and he beheld the 
Dynamis.’’ Some lines farther on the same sentence is more or less 
repeated, but instead of mentioning the Dynamis, it reads: ‘‘and he 
beheld the glory [Kabod] of God.’ Tannaitic sources, too, speak of 
“seeing the Kabod” in the context of esoteric ideas.“ And in a later 
Midrash, the Pesikta Rabbathi, there is a saying that in the hour of 
revelation God opened the seven heavens to Israel and they saw the 
Kabod, which sounds very much like the statement on Ezekiel just 
quoted.” As a matter of fact, the two terms, ‘The Great Dynamis’ 
and ‘The Great Glory,’ seem to have been interchangeable even in 
earlier esoteric terminology. The Greek Testament of Levi (3:4) and 
the Greek text of Enoch (14:20, 102:3) know of the peyadn do£a, 
corresponding to the Hebrew ha-kabod ha-gadol, or, in Aramaic, ziwa 
rabba. The later Aramaic term makes its appearance not only in the 
Mandaean writings, but also among the secret names of Metatron 
in the Hekhaloth.s The same term must have been used, too, in the 
original text of the Assumption of Moses 4:3, where Moses beholds a 
vision of the majestas magna. And, finally, it should be noted that 
the Visions of Ezekiel uses the term ‘Name of the Dynamis’ as a 
parallel to the term ‘Name of the Creator of the World’, and, in 


© Wertheimer, mwitp ona, II, 129: oypn ayaw 1b mtapn nnp bonon bxpinw Ww 
eta nwa vaxbar nynm [ethipa a> ayn ops nyse > onal... man nk aT 
733703 O°721ND AID Xx O|IWw). 

Cf. Major Trends, p. 358, on the technical usage of na>. To the passages 
quoted there, the one in x29. 8p, Par. II, 8 (parallel to 7279 1x 710, ed. Friedmann, 
Chap. 7, p. 34), should be added. After God had shown the Merkabah to Ezekiel, 
He said to him: “Son of Man, this is my glory [a> yn1].”’ Cf. also A. von Gall, 
Die Herrlichkeit Gottes (1900), p. 82, and his remarks on the usage of 'n 23 (66a 
kuptov) in an apocryphon of a “rabbinic tendency,” like Tobith (12:11, 12715), 
Von Gall’s definitions hold good for the usage in Jewish sources, including the 
Shiur Komah, of which he was not aware. 

7 This passage of the ‘nan snp’op, ed. Friedmann, 98b, is of great interest: 
a2 NODA Pw ANDAy NINA NIT yeYs pys py omdy adm oypr mMapn ans. In 
Section VIII, I have shown that this passage uses the same Merkabah terminology 
as does the hymn in the Greater Hekhaloth, Chap. 24:1. But in a parallel passage, 
to which S. Lieberman, in his edition of m2 o137 (1940), p. 66, has drawn attention, 
even the term nma37»7 "I7n occurs. R. Joshua ibn Shoeib quotes a passage from 
nin wat in his mw 7 (ed. 1574, fol. 58a), not found in our text of n29 open ay on 
Song of Songs 2:4: ,nytb mxan ans 2 nd7 Oyps Ayaw roa *> yap Pram »dy tbat OND 
madta7 In ow NIM. The term 3929 »11n for the object of the Merkabah vision 
was current in second and third century traditions of several aggadists; cf. Major 
Trends, p. 359. All these passages do not employ mere poetic figures of speech, but 
a consistent technical language developed by the Merkabah mystics. 

*3 Alphabeth of R. Akiba, in Wertheimer, mwrnp ona, II, 354: Jon) 3y3 .8a7 NT 
125 ow Sy jpn mm, in one sequence. Odeberg’s text (p. ay of the Hebrew part) is 
corrupt: 13218 1 instead of xaq NV. 
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addition, say of Metatron that he reflects the secret name (or a 
secret name) of the Dynamis.% 

But to return to our discussion of the term ’Azbogah. The fact 
that it is introduced into the earlier Hekhaloth as a name of the 
Dynamis (Shem shel Geburah), and into the later texts as the name 
of the Ogdoas (Shem ha-Sheminiyuth), in its meaning of the highest 
sphere of the pleroma, would seem to suggest strongly an intimate 
connection between Jewish and Gnostic concepts; a secret name of 
the Dynamis is considered to be identical with the secret name of 
the Ogdoas. It is certainly reasonable to assume, moreover, that 
since the Ogdoas speculation (admittedly not of Jewish origin) is 
independent of Christian elements, it could have entered Jewish 
circles, like other elements in this realm of thought, before the break 
between Judaism and Christianity. 

The Greater Hekhaloth know of ’Azbogah as a great ‘‘seal’’ (amn 
by), which is another term meaning a secret name of God. In the 
Lesser Hekhaloth we are told that this seal is among those to be 
shown to the gatekeepers at the second palace, and at the end of the 
valuable manuscript of the Greater Hekhaloth at The Jewish The- 
ological Seminary of America we are given still more information: 


R. Ishmael said: ‘‘One question I have asked R. Nehuniah ben 
Hakanah, my teacher, regarding the name of the great seal. 
Thus I learned it from R. Nehuniah ben Hakanah, my teacher: 
rmpy pony Yn any nei yqt puns. This is the great seal by 
which heaven and earth are sealed. The awesome crown is: 
x Tr TN A ATAN ANam. This is the awesome crown by which 
one may conjure all the princes of wisdom.’”’ R. Ishmael said: 
‘He who makes use of the great seal and the awesome crown 
and does not say a prayer on each one, will be destroyed at the 
end.’’5 


Whereupon the prayers for the seal and the crown follow in the 
manuscript, comprising two more Hekhaloth hymns. Anan and puns 
represent, therefore, the most important secret names to be used in 
the ascent to the Hekhaloth;"® even though in the later strata of this 
literature ’Azbogah becomes, as I have noted, merely another archon. 


4 ANNAN OD IwWyD. 

1s MS J. Th. Sem. 828, fol. 15a: mpm ja xvnm ‘7 nx ndbxw nox TONY DRyDw 7x 
PPD pone Vn Ty nN YI7 pwns 239 mpm 2 NPM ‘Iw ynw? 4D .9y oMN ow Dy 139 
87) ND WP PS AY my Ar aA ANA kW AND .pAX) ode onnn3 1av di OMIN Int 
bbanp we xt INDa1 $y oma woven b> :dxyow a's .apINT Ww bDd ime pyrawow 
non> wip .nnw b> by mbepn. 

6 Cf, also in naa mbm, Chap. 12:3, the invocation of bx wy. In Chap. 
30:4 (belonging to the m71n 1w) we find: onina oO 2AINNT Ow Aya OMX yaw TAN 
x72-IND) wITp ow pny ovr S172 OMIM NIT! ANA Ova AIT AYIaw>) FID. 
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It is also worthwhile adding that in another passage of the Lesser 
Hekhaloth, ’Azbogah, as a name of the Ogdoas, appears together with 
another name of similar structure, ’Atbah (naw), as the secret name 
of the Dekas. The numerical value of each group of consonants in the 
latter two names is ten, and both are among the seals to be shown to 
the gatekeepers of the Hekhaloth.*7 

We find in this passage, too, that the name ’Azbogah of the Ogdoas, 
like many other names in Jewish magical and angelological traditions, 
already appears together with the Tetragrammaton as a kind of 
composite name, m7 mats. The same kind of composite name seems 
to have been taken over by Greek magicians using Jewish and Hel- 
lenistic elements confusedly and indiscriminately. In the famous 
cosmogony of the Leiden Magical Papyrus, which, as is well-known, 
is heavily tinged with Jewish elements, we find the Ogdoas as the 
name of the Lord, ‘‘which is Ogdoas Theos, who orders and administers 
all things” (7d kupliov dvoua 6 éott ’Oydods Beds 6 Ta TATA 
émitacowy kai drocxm@v). It seems to me wrong to separate the two 
words in the manner that Preisendanz and other editors of this text 
have done."® It appears that the combined names Ogdoas Theos—a 
combination that is very bad Greek, indeed!—are nothing but coun- 
terparts of the Jewish composite ’Azbogah VHWH as we have it in the 
Hekhaloth. In no other Gnostic text is the Ogdoas mentioned as a 
God. According to the Leiden papyrus, all angels, archangels, and male 
and female demons are subject to the rule of this God Ogdoas. 

I think, too, that it is a mistake to assume, as Bousset did, that 
the concept of the Sophia as Ogdoas preceded that of the Demiurge 
as Ogdoas.*? The contrary seems to be the case. Basilides, who calls 
the ‘‘world of the Great Archon’’ (who may be the Demiurge) by the 
name of Ogdoas, and the Leiden papyrus, both point to the same 
concept of the Ogdoas as does the above analysis of the text in which 
the Ogdoas appears as the name of the Divine Dynamis. 


7 MS Oxford 1531, fol. 44a: nyse ‘saw ow nyaw mp qd pin) an :ND py TR 
bom axe bon aan bon anny bon mabe: bon anon bon my bon smbon cnn 
b> ov) jmninn nw) [according to the correct reading in MS J. Th. Sem.] mwIsIp 
[fol. 44b]... own myaw mow rds abomd Gm 020 NIT YONI 1S ANID OMN INN) INN 
‘De mm yar Jew onde may anans .bxow combs mm [nour] nvas yoni yer 
oer abs mar idoseaton: bxow onbs mim papas oxw onbs ma Seomar Sxaw 
Saw onde mi Sari oxnw onde mi a~pny. The Ogdoas, Dekas, and Dodekas are 
found in Valentinus’ speculations. The reappearance of secret names of both the 
Ogdoas and the Dekas in the Lesser Hekhaloth points to some common ground. 

%8 Cf. K. Preisendanz, Papyri Graecae Magicae, II, 121. 

9 Bousset, op. czt., pp. 17 and 19. Bousset, p. 340, admits that the origin of the 
Ogdoas speculation is not clear at all, and, indeed, it is still a matter of speculation. 
But we must also admit that it is not Jewish. 
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A passage in the Leiden papyrus immediately following the one 
just quoted reads: ‘‘Practice thou the Great Name which is Ogdoas 
Theos who administers all things... without whom nothing can be 
achieved.’’ As a secret name of the God of Creation in a Jewish 
Gnostic sense, such an appellation is not only possible, but as the 
Hekhaloth prove, in actual existence. Where such composite names 
are to be found in other passages of the magical papyri, these passages 
also show strong Jewish influence. A formula such as: “I conjure 
thee by the God Jao, the God Abaoth, the God Adonai, the God 
Michael, the God Suriel, the God Gabriel, the God Raphael,’’° 
suggests a Hebrew original, which was misunderstood by those who 
brought this material over into syncretistic circles. Several aggadic 
sayings state that the angels bear the name of God imprinted on their 
hearts, and this may explain the custom of the Merkabah mystics to 
add the Tetragrammaton or one of its many substitutes to the names 
of the angels. In the Midrash Tehillim, R. Levi says: ‘“‘A tablet with 
the name of the Holy One, blessed be He, is engraved on the hearts 
of the angels as a sort of mark [asteriscus].’""* Amoraim of the third 
century, such as R. Levi and R. Simeon ben Lakish, might well have 
known of combined names in the form in which they occur in Chapter 
18 of the Hebrew Book of Enoch.” This last quotation certainly 
seems to point directly to the interpretation I offer here. 

Conversely, what appears as ignorance on the part of some syn- 
cretistic users of Hebrew material is sometimes revealed by an ac- 
cidental find as being grounded in good Hebrew tradition. For 
example, an interesting detail is found on an amulet of the Ophitic 
Gnostics that supplements our knowledge of the Jewish sources of 
Ophitic angelology. Celsus, writing about 178 C. E., reported that 
Yaldabaoth,* one of the seven archons in the Ophitic system of 


2 Preisendanz, op. cit., 1, 38-39. 

ax ban wip, ed. Buber, p. 125 (on Ps. 17): prpn n’apn bv prbav»—isrpa ‘ny »> 
pio] wos yo oaxdo bw jab by. For the correct interpretation of the passage, cf. 
Julius Fiirst’s remarks, Magazin fur die Wissenschaft des Judenthums, XV (1888), 
51. I have, therefore, departed from the translation offered by William G. Braude, 
The Midrash on Psalms, translated from the Hebrew and Aramaic (1959), I, 205. Cf. 
on the many parallel passages Buber’s notes and Friedmann in his edition of the 
Pesikta Rabbathi (1880), fol. 104. In man mov, Par. XV, we find: wpm ow dw xbav 
nab by ain. 

22 The aggadists explain the angelic names like Michael and Gabriel thus: 
“because His name [’el] is combined with the name of the angel [_mwp n"apn bw ie 
sxbo bw iwwa].” But the fact that the Tetragrammaton is mentioned in this connec- 
tion leaves place for the other explanation. 

23 The current etymology of Yaldabaoth as ‘child of the chaos’ (mina »7°) is 
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cosmology, was Aeovroedns, which should be translated, ‘Having 
the face [and not: the figure] of a lion.’’4 Why this should be so was 
not explained in his sources and is, indeed, quite obscure. The amulet,75 
however, contains on its obverse the names Yaldabaoth and Ariel 
in Greek letters, together with a lion-headed figure, and on its reverse, 
the names of the seven Ophitic demonic rulers of the universe. That 
Yaldabaoth was also named Ariel was not known before the publica- 
tion of this amulet. But Ariel as a lion-headed angel could be only a 
Jewish conception, Ariel meaning ‘‘the lion of God.”’ Ariel seems to 
have been, therefore, an older name of Yaldabaoth, and the sectarian 
who designed that amulet was still aware of the original context and 
meaning of Ariel. The face of the lion was, of course, among the four 
faces of the Living Creatures bearing the throne of the Merkabah in 
the first Chapter of Ezekiel. 

That Gnostic and Jewish sources can explain each other is not 
surprising, although relatively little use has hitherto been made of 
the more out of the way material preserved in Jewish sources. It is 
equally understandable that Gnostics frequently borrowed such mate- 
rial and deliberately changed it. I will mention one example, which 
helps shed light on the ways in which even antinomian Gnostics made 
use of hitherto unknown Jewish sources. 

Until now, no Jewish source has been discovered for the early 
medieval form of the Lilith mythology. Medieval formulae in the 
form of narratives tell the story of Lilith as a child-devouring female 
demon.* The Prophet Elijah is said to have been walking through a 
field and, having encountered Lilith (in these magical formulae fre- 
quently called by the name Astaribo),27 asked her where she was 


nonsense, In imitation of nixax (Sabaoth), the magicians introduced theophoric 
nomina ending with -w#. This syllable becomes the ‘magic suffix” par excellence, 
as in dw8, 48aw0, Taw. It has no connection with the purely hypothetical word 
for chaos that has been invented ad hoc. The Aramaic behath means ‘shame,’ not 
‘chaos.’ There is an analogous development in the Hekhaloth texts: x» or +» (from 
77?) becomes a theophoric suffix in many names (syo1nww, xd IWR, etc.). The 
possibility is not entirely to be excluded that in some circles the name of the Egyptian 
God Thot (@w7) had an additional influence on this prevalent use of the Hebrew 
ending —oth in these names, 

24 Origines, Contra Celsum, vi.30.31. 

8 Cf. Campbell Bonner, “An Amulet of the Ophitic Gnostics,” Hesperia, 
Supplement to Vol. VIII (1949), pp. 43-47, and Bonner’s Studies in Magical Amulets 
(1950), 135-138. 


76 Cf. H. A. Winkler, Salomo und die Karina (1931) and the writer’s additions 
from Jewish sources in Kiryath Sepher, X (1933), 68-73. 
37 )3°q00N, a misspelling of xr“wwR or NI wY (striga, a sorceress). Cf. the writer’s 
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going. She answered: “I am on my way to drink the blood and eat 
the flesh of the young children, etc.” Although this connection 
between Elijah and Lilith is not to be found in talmudic and old 
midrashic sources, it can be shown to have been used and turned 
upside down by antinomian Gnostics of the third, or at the latest 
the early fourth, century. 

In a passage in Epiphanius’ Panarion, a Gnostic apocryphon 
belonging to an antinomian group is quoted.”* It tells how Elijah 
meets with a female demon who introduces herself to him as his own 
succubus! Elijah is said by these Gnostics to have come back into 
the world after his ascent to heaven. Once back, 


There came—they say—a female demon and got hold of him 
and said to him: ‘‘Where are you going? For I have children by 
you and you cannot ascend and thus leave your children.” And 
he said: ‘‘How do you have children by me, and I have lived in 
holiness?’’ She said: ‘‘Yes, asleep in your dreams you have often 
been emptied by the flow of the body [by pollutions]. I have 
received from you the seed and have borne you children.” 


That this is a corruption of the Jewish formula in which Elijah 
conquers the female demon (Lilith) is evident. The Gnostics composed 
a parody calculated to put the prophet Elijah to shame. Instead of 
Elijah’s asking Lilith where she is going, it is now she who asks him 
the question. Instead of Elijah’s conquering her and banning her to 
the deep sea (as in the Alphabet of Ben Sira),?9 it is she who conquers 
him. He cannot return to heaven since he must take care of his 
demonic children! The motif is similar to that of the well-known 
Aggadah on Adam, of whom it is said that when, after the fall, he 
desired to live a life of repentance and holiness, female demons came 
and associated with him and bore him children of a demonic nature.°° 


observations in Kiryath Sepher, X, 71-72. The Hekhaloth MS Oxford 1531 (written 
in the 14th century) contains, on fol. 79a, an old charm against Lilith as striga: 
nanan’ ane |News ATINw 
‘nen on) *%4RN OT 
.DITIN aNtD ,VTAN 37D .Ayin NbN. 
Black Striga, black and black, 
Blood shalt eat and blood shalt drink; 
Like an ox she shall bellow 
Like a bear she shall growl 
Like a wolf she shall crush! 
38 Panarion, xxvi. 13. 5, ed. Holl, p. 293. Dr. Alphons Barb of the Warburg 
Institute (London) first drew my attention to this curious passage. 
29 Alphabetum Siracidis, ed. Steinschneider, fol. 23a—b. 
3° Erubin 18b; Bereshith Rabbah, Par. XX, 11 (ed. Thodor, p. 195). 
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What is said about Adam in the talmudic Aggadah is now transferred 
to the Man of God, Elijah. The Gnostics mentioned by Epiphanius 
must have known a Jewish formula current in their own time similar 
to the medieval one and perverted it for their own uses. The tale 
concerning Elijah’s meeting with Lilith, of which we read in the 
medieval charms, can thus be proven to be much older than hitherto 
assumed. 

It is, moreover, curious that the Midrash Tanhuma has preserved 
a tale in which the prophet Elijah expresses the opinion (not shared 
by later Jewish tradition) that the pollution caused by a succubus is 
not considered as fornication. The story is given as an explanation 
of Gen. 5:1: 


From here it follows that he who has intercourse with succubi 
does not thereby commit a sin and this is not fornication. 
Although he has given of his spermal flow it is considered as 
similar to a nightly pollution. And the words of the Torah, 
“Thou shalt not fornicate [Exodus 20:13],” refer to intercourse 
with men and beasts.... And a tale is told of a Hasid who 
encountered a demon in the shape of a woman [a succubus] and 
she seduced him and copulated with him on the Day of Atone- 
ment. Later, the Hasid was very much grieved, until he en- 
countered Elijah, who asked him, ‘‘Why are you grieved?’ He 
told him all that had happened to him. Said Elijah: ‘“You are 
free from sin. It was a succubus.’’3? 


The story is an elaboration of an older one in the Palestinian 
Talmud that does not mention Elijah at all.3? The question which 
presents itself is this: Is it incidental that the Gnostic version of 
the encounter with Lilith, or the succubus, ascribes to Elijah him- 
self the kind of demonic copulation about which we read in the 
midrashic story? Or may there not be a connection between the 
two stories, the Gnostic one laboring its point in a rather derisive 
way? I do not feel sure about the answer and leave the question open. 


3" Midrash Tankuma, ed. Buber, I, 20. 
32 Yerushalmt, Shabbath I, 3. 
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THE THEGRGIC ELEMENTS OF THE LESSER 
HEKHALOTH AND THE MAGICAL PAPYRI 


There is one aspect of the Hekhaloth literature that is very puz- 
zling. The question of the place occupied in these texts by theurgical 
descriptions and prescriptions and the accompanying ever increasing 
number of magical names and Ephesia grammata—all of which give 
these books a strange resemblance to the magical papyri—has never 
been sufficiently explored. Indeed, the speculative, religious element 
in these remains of the Hebrew and Aramaic Hekhaloth books is so 
closely interwoven with the magical one, that I feel the distinction 
drawn by many scholars today between Gnostic literature proper and 
that of the magical papyri is somewhat overstated. It has been 
argued by Adolph Jellinek that the mysticism of the Hekhaloth was 
only combined with theurgical elements ‘‘in the end,’ that is to 
say, at a later stage of development!! But I hold the contrary to be 
true. The theurgical element was not a later addition to the texts 
but a basic component, one which the editors of such books as the 
Greater Hekhaloth, 3 Enoch, and the Massekheth Hekhaloth attempted 
to minimize or to discard entirely. Yet if it be true that the theurgical 
element is a basic one, it is equally true that we are faced with what 
appears to be such a progressive hypertrophy of this material as to 
amount to a process of degeneration. What Preisendanz said about 
the magical papyri is evidently also true of some of the Hekhaloth 
texts: 


As time progressed, the external paraphernalia of incantations, 
formulae, magic words, etc. in this literature gained continually 
in volume. What originally constituted a simple theurgical 
practice, has finally grown into a highly pretentious and elaborate 
magical apparatus, as it is described and represented in manifold 
forms by the collections of magical formulae [Zauberformulare] 
known to us.? 


This process is particularly true both of the Lesser Hekhaloth and 
of the alternating sayings of R. Akiba and R. Ishmael (see p. 6, no. 5) 
preserved in several of the manuscripts and sometimes quoted as 
Ma‘asseh Merkabah. In Appendix C I have transcribed the latter 


t Jellinek, in his introduction to waten na, VI, xxviii. 
2K. Preisendanz, “Zur Uberlieferungsgeschichte der spatantiken Magie,” Aus 
der Welt des Buches, Festgabe fur Georg Leyh (1950), p. 232. 
75 
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text, which, in its combination of hymnology, prayers, descriptions 
of parts of the Merkabah world, and sheer gibberish of magical 
abrakadabra, is most characteristic of this material. I should like, 
however, to emphasize here the importance of the Lesser Hekhaloth. 
This text, written mostly in Aramaic and, with the exception of one 
paragraph, ascribed to R. Akiba, contains none of those hymns which 
are a distinctive literary mark of the Greater Hekhaloth. Although 
in its later parts, to be sure, it, too, lists the names of the angels at 
the gates of the seven Hekhaloth and gives other information which 
the mystic must acquire for his ascent (thus constituting a close 
parallel to Chapter 17 of the Greater Hekhaloth), most of the book’s 
content is devoted to descriptions not to be found in the Greater 
Hekhaloth, and especially to theurgical instructions of considerable 
age and to fragments of the Shiur Komah teaching. The Aramaic, 
as we read it in the present state of the manuscripts, is a mixture of 
Palestinian and Babylonian forms. Since later medieval copyists 
generally tended to substitute the Babylonian for the less familiar 
Palestinian Aramaic, this is not surprising. The strong Greek element, 
especially in the magical words, can likewise be adduced in support 
of a Palestinian original.4 

What is particularly interesting is the fact that Hebrew material 
that had found its way into the Greek magical papyri is also to be 
found here; not, however, in the original Hebrew forms, as we would 
expect, but as transliterations of the Hellenized forms. Most of these 
phrases and names have been hopelessly corrupted in the relatively 
late copies that have come down to us, but often enough the older 
forms can be easily identified. Thus, for example, at the beginning 
of the Lesser Hekhaloth we read the names mixax ww’. Instead of the 
word Jaho, which we would expect in Hebrew, we have here a trans- 
literation of the Greek Jao. The Greek form Semiselam, probably a 
corruption of the Hebrew Shemesh ‘olam (Sun of the World), is found 
here transliterated as nbpiop. These are only a few characteristic 
examples, but they prove, in my opinion, that the influence worked 
both ways. Hebrew elements, taken over at some early time by the 
Greek syncretists, returned in their new Hellenized forms into the 
circles of Aramaic speaking Jewish esotericists. They were, of course, 


3 R. Eleazar of Worms knew this text as aD nwyn. S. Lieberman, py py (1939), 
p. 13, has drawn attention to the passage in bx 'd 24a (from Eleazar’s "110 'p 
km): BDDIY VY wNIa p¥En wip padto :Dw maD70n AwyD. The quotation is indeed 
from this text (MS Oxford 1531, fol. 56a; J. Th. Sem. 828, fol. 33a). 

4 The suffix -os (Di) is particularly frequent in these names; cf. nobw naaqp, 
fol. 7b. Only a few of these names also recur in the magical papyri. 
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supplemented by a great wealth of genuinely Jewish elements and by 
magical nomina barbara that have a definite Semitic ring, as well as 
by those that sound like an imitation of the Greek.’ It may also be 
remarked in passing that the same observations apply to Aramaic 
inscriptions of the third and following centuries that contain magical 
incantations and nomina barbara. 

How strong the theurgical element in the Lesser Hekhaloth 
actually is can be seen by considering the beginning of the text proper. 
After some preliminary remarks, which may not constitute an original 
part of the Urform of the book,‘ it begins quite fittingly with a nar- 
rative by R. Akiba relating his and his colleagues’ journey to Paradise. 
This narrative closely resembles the version also preserved in Shir 
ha-Shirim Rabba on Song of Songs 1:4. Following that part of the 
story I have quoted in Section III concerning Ben Azai and Ben 
Zoma, we read: 


R. Akiba said: “In that hour when I ascended on high, I made 
marks at the entrances of heaven more than at the entrances 
of my own house, and when I came to the curtain, angels of 
destruction went forth to destroy me. God said to them: ‘Leave 
this elder alone, for he is worthy to contemplate my glory.’ ’’7 
R. Akiba said: “In that hour when I ascended to the Merkabah, 
a heavenly voice went forth from under the throne of glory, 
speaking in the Aramaic language:® ‘Before God made heaven 
and earth, He established a vestibule [Aaa] to heaven, to go 
in and to go out. He established a solid name to strengthen 
or: to design] by it the whole world. He invited Man [to this 


5 See the long lists of such names in Appendix C. 

6 These are the opening three paragraphs in the present state of the text: 
nein MwET AN ANY NM ABN vanor Ody 217 4S mbad odiya amnad ayin ans on [§ 1] 
thus correctly in MS J. Th. Sem.] 7x7 xbw ap aa pan bx qnem ar sy aa arm 
vam aszqen nvas> ADInw 1D OM pan Jabae AD .q7mNBY ION npnn dbx [828 
Maa ;o%1ym jo Jawad qeID wo nM ON) QOD MIAN Nd 1b NITY OND 19 TIN dN INP Tad3 

obyya yo taen xbw > 797 anon onde 

som ane iad sme onn b> sa’apn rod onde bx oned avo adyw nyws [§ 2] 
bo taba iopmw parsin) 938 obdipD MND CNA CRADR IND ova IbNT mown oN dy 
odiya adi nim odiya xd nowy xdy nim modm obm awe eipp tobe) yow uaw aD 
eppn crd “Na oxan 

yod) R@py ‘2 TI FADIA NMDxa bonop AYnwa Napy ‘Nd mduw ovn intr [§ 3] 
vonypy °p boy sin nw ow NIT wITp ow xin Se) Ow AIM OWA TIAA 23 :ond AON -PTDbnd 
mA ANS JI .yo DAK yIAT boa doe yo may maya AIPA TIAVA ARWA TONS 12 
.ovn owmp dy vx) ynnxpa wtp wR 

Tonymws) yma bw meas ANY ypan means yp *nn) anos ombyy ayo mmeKa 
2»na23 donond en gine aim yprd wnan cntapn ond ape oxband mban condo ine apd 
(The talmudic passage parallel to the last sentence reads wonwa).) 

8 A heavenly voice speaking in Aramaic is quoted in an apocalyptic text from 
the circle of the Merkabah mystics in MS J. Th. Sem. 828 of the :nan mon, fol. 4a, 
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pre-established place] to enable him [other reading: And who is 
he that is able]? 


To ascend on high, xdoyd pond 
to descend below, xnnd nod 
to drive on wheels [of the Merkabah], poiba ap 
to explore the world, ban apnad 
to walk on dry ground, xnvara xobmnd 
to contemplate the splendor, xvra xbonpad 
to dwell [?] with the crown, nana meawnd 
to praise the glory, NIp’N2 RManwad 
to say praise, xnav sd 
to combine letters, yn NpatDd 
to say names, ]Tow sD 
to behold what is on high, xooys rpxnd 
and to behold what is below, xnnd »pxnd) 
to know the meaning of the vipa yd 
living, RO 
and to see the vision of mim orm) 
the dead, NY 
to walk in rivers of fire, xt m2 xobmb 
and to know the lightning. Npraa yoy 


And who can explain and who can behold what is before all 
this.*° It is said: For man shall not see Me and live [Exodus 
33:20]; and secondly it is said: That God speaks to man and he 
liveth [Deuteronomy 5:21]; and thirdly it is said: I saw the Lord 
sitting upon a Throne, etc. [Isaiah 6:11].’ ”’ 


and was published in a corrupt form by Jellinek in witen na, V, 168. A correct 
text would be: 718 7m 49) DAN wba rato dip snyoy cnayw vywa: 


prot any xbom / xavnd xetp wip 
xnbpaw jain xsd mmim / xnvas> xb ana 
xdup> nado nar / xpad jordiyr pdonay 
saat cya may jpnot snp) / xaxnord x7 NMI) 
yd Seawet aya / yd adorn 
(This poetic oracle seems to be an elaboration of the Aramaic voice that speaks in a 
similar vein in Tosefta Sotah 13 (ed. Zuckermandel, p. 319, and parallel passages to 
which S. Lieberman drew my attention—especially ninov ‘pp, ed. Higger, p. 153). 
9xypr> fother readings: katz or Nama] 7222 PpnX RPAN Now” Tay Nd sy 
ppne, [the difficult word is then explained in a glosse as: ap] ma pans na bynd 
(other reading: 5°57 svina no] S197 Rw~2 Ja pon xody b> ma dwnnd Dx Any 
After this, the formula copied above with my translation follows. A celestial vesti- 
bule (120) is in fact mentioned in the text transcribed in Appendix C, § 3. 
r0 (Oxford: qT] xx7 NoTp yo Md SD» Yor winDd b»D» D1. Perhaps the last words 
should be taken as the opening words of the following sentence: ‘‘First it is said... 
secondly, it is said...” 
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The author then proceeds to list some of the names of God in a long 
sequence of xomina barbara, after which, continuing the reference to 
the prophetic sight of the glory, he proceeds to Shiur Komah teachings. 

The occult powers acquired by the initiate to the Merkabah are 
thus considered to be a prelude to the vision of the glory and the 
knowledge of the measures of its mystical body. The highly formalized 
description of these powers combines purely magical elements with 
those of a visionary character. The power of ‘“‘combining the letters’’ 
mentioned here constitutes an early parallel to the talmudic saying 
that Bezalel, the builder of the Tabernacle (which reflects in itself the 
structure of the cosmos), “knew to combine the letters by which 
heaven and earth were created.”™" In the Lesser Hekhaloth, this 
combination of letters, for which we are given an Aramaic technical 
term, is mentioned together with the recitation of the secret names of 
God. 

That such knowledge was indeed part of the secret revelations 
received by the Merkabah mystic is confirmed by a long passage in 
Chapter 41 (and also in Chapter 13) of the Hebrew Book of Enoch. 
There, R. Ishmael reports that Metatron, the Prince of the Coun- 
tenance, said the following to him: 


Come and behold the letters by which the heaven and the earth 
were created 

the letters by which the mountains and hills were created 

the letters by which the seas and rivers were created 

the letters by which the trees and herbs were created 

the letters by which the planets and zodiacal signs were created 


the letters by which the throne of glory and the wheels of the 
Merkabah were created 

the letters by which the necessities of the world were created 

the letters by which wisdom, understanding, knowledge, prudence, 
meekness, and righteousness were created, by which the 
whole world is sustained. 

And I walked by his side and he took me by his hand and raised 

me upon his wings and showed me those letters, all of them, that 

are graven with a flaming style on the throne of glory: And 

sparks go forth from them and cover all the chambers of ‘Araboth. 


The same solemn formula (quoted above on p. 78), each part 
of which in the Aramaic text consists mostly of two, and at the 
end of three, words, is almost exactly repeated in another passage of 


™ Berakhoth 55a quotes this as a saying of Rab (early third century). spatod 
y?nx is the Aramaic counterpart of nym 97x. 
13 Cf. Odeberg’s notes to Chap. 13, pp. 34-35. 
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the Lesser Hekhaloth."3 There it appears in connection with, and as a 
continuation of, a famous Aramaic saying by Hillel the Elder recorded 
in the Sayings of the Fathers (I, 13). However, the new version of 
Hillel’s sentence combines such divers ideas, and juxtaposes them so 
curiously, that it is perfectly clear that the statement has acquired a 
new theurgical meaning. The warning note against precisely such 
theurgical leanings that was sounded in Hillel’s original pronouncement 
contrasts sharply with the context of the Lesser Hekhaloth and its 
intense theurgical orientation. 

Hillel’s name is not mentioned in the Lesser Hekhaloth. The 
anonymous beginning, 7918 m7 N17 (‘‘He used to say’’), however, is 
identical with the text in the Sayings, where, of course, Hillel’s name 
is mentioned as the author of the statement immediately preceding 
this one—proving that the Lesser Hekhaloth does quote the Mishnah. 
On the other hand, the Lesser Hekhaloth gives us an addition to 
Hillel’s statement that might refer to the theurgical knowledge 
described in the subsequent formula, but that might also have a much 
more simple meaning. The whole paragraph reads:"4 


He used to say: Who spreads his name loses his name, and who 
does not study deserves death, and who makes use of the crown 
[the secret name of God] vanishes, and who does not know 
xorpyrp should be put to death, and who knows xo-pyyp will 
be asked for in the world to come, and who is the man who is 
able to ascend on high, to descend below, etc. [as the formula 
quoted above]. 


I have not been able to find a satisfactory explanation of the 
obviously Greek word, but Professor Saul Lieberman has kindly told 
me that he is inclined to take it for the Greek infinitive form 
Kawvotounoat, derived from the widely used Greek verb xatvoro- 
piety (to introduce something new). The aorist infinitive used here 
is explained by Hesychius, who frequently makes use of Greek tech- 
nical language used in Egypt and Palestine, as meaning xatvov 
jToujoat (to do something new). Lieberman assumes that the Greek 
term reflects a longer version of Hillel’s saying, which is extant in 
several sources and in various readings as, ‘“‘who does not study 
deserves death, and who does not develop his own deductions deserves 


3 MS Oxford 1531, fol. 42a. 

4 other} xovpwrp yt? xd oom Abn Nana Vone™N ayn Ndop Ad> Ro OT APDY TOR NDW “TD 
OORT RD2Y? 7 [Ya RO‘DBNP yT ' ,bupnD [readings: NoDIWYP .NOWUPP .NOIDNYI”P 
[1ay) xnnd noob xb-yds pond Son wv 72 JD. 

8 S. Lieberman has suggested that this phrase, *nx7 xobys md y»ya, may have 
the same meaning as nbyn bw nawa wpan in Baba Metzi'a 86a, namely: He will be 
called up to the heavenly world to present his new views or to make decisions. In 
the present context, however, the more general meaning might be preferable. 
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manifold deaths.’’** The Greek xatvorouia, and the Aramaic x20 
(in contradistinction to mere study, x792),!7 could then be taken as 
equivalents. Lieberman’s etymology seems to me acceptable, and, 
in fact, highly illuminating. In the context of the Lesser Hekhaloth 
it is reasonable to assume that this knowledge of xkatvoroynoat 
has taken on a magical connotation and is a continuation of the phrase 
about ‘‘making use of the crown” that precedes it. The Sayings of 
the Fathers according to R. Nathan (as J noted in Section VII, note 36) 
understood this phrase as meaning ‘‘making use of the name of God.”’ 
The quotation from the Lesser Hekhaloth proves that the Sayings of 
the Fathers according to R. Nathan was not the only text from the 
Amoraic period that retained the theurgical coloring of Hillel’s 
saying—a coloring which afterwards was sometimes obliterated. 
Quite in accord with its theurgical orientation, our text contains, 
among others, an incantation of the Name in which equivalents of 
the secret names are given as they were allegedly used by Bileam, 
Moses, the Angel of Death, David, and Solomon.?* The passage is 
similar to some in the Leiden magical papyrus, as, for instance: ‘‘T 
call upon thee with the secret name like the Egyptians... like the 
Jews... like the Greeks... like the High Priests... like the Par- 
thians...’'9 The sequence of names in the Lesser Hekhaloth, 
although varying considerably in the tradition of the manuscripts, is 
more or less identical in character in all of them. Each sequence 
contains words with a definite Greek sound, possibly derived from 
some Greek epiklesis or invocation. Indeed, it is stated at the end of 
the particular enumeration to which I refer, that ‘This is the Shem 
ha-meforash {the ineffable Name] and its interpretations, its explora- 
tions and its pronunciations, and its interpretation is Greek.’’ 


%6 In the Munich MS of the Talmud: poop xbup rao xd arn xdop ad> xdon 
[vbup xdwp d’x]. Cf. now Lieberman’s Hebrew note on xopywyrp in Scholia, Com- 
mentationes de Antiquitate Classica, III (Jerusalem, 1959), 82-83. 

17 Cf. Shabbath 63a: 1204 77m wrx tory. Cf. also pix) 1308) HNN) yt, in the 
text published in Appendix C, § 20. 

% MS Oxford 1531, fol. 44a: poxn pom pin goim [T27) bynm wy JI 
ten hopelessly corrupt]....1wbpo py nyawn :pyrawn reward mbna ipyyy vaxm 
4DN TWD .1DY OD OID CDW DW Wow POND dDwW IDX oyba [names follow here 
37 aby wwe tox mom 4NbD 1D) Iw wrwuD iow pornndpix [€yKAUTOS?] ormbprx 
Doin’ impoton ponnbpixy oinndpas mmbipas tox moby vow pornndpay vinidbpin pK 
other readings: , inv ,1:nv] ppw [MS J. Th. Sem.: »3¥7 1] ax $55 ma ow apn aww 
') y1ppn av Nimw [}1ND. (The continuation is in note 20.) 

19 Cf, K. Preisendanz, Papyri Graecae Magicae, 11, 76. Other examples: II, 94, 
115; 128; 

20 [other MSS: 1bw now wire] iby wirye) Map Nn MPM "mwIDI wTDON ow NITY 
may. Cf. also Shiur Komah in nnbv naan, fol. 40a, where, after a sequence of names 
(composed mostly of elements of the Tetragrammaton), another similar sequence 
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Whether this last remark shows, as it well may do, that the writer 
was conscious of the original nature of these names, or whether it is 
simply a statement analogous to those in the magical papyri that 
characterize some nomina barbara as Egyptian, Hebrew, or Persian, 
without their necessarily being derived from these languages, it would 
be difficult to decide. I am rather inclined to accept the first explana- 
tion. For the Greek element, or at least an imitation of it, continues 
throughout the long lists of such secret names or words contained in 
the Lesser Hekhaloth. 

The magniloquent promises of theurgical power held out to the 
initiate are illustrated in still another passage in the following Aramaic 
proclamation by R. Akiba: 


mrp Sana mom my 
erm on nm 

sma 1D xdaya mpbp 
staan vSa:na mbono 
NPOIN] NPD] MNDwN 
ayppd ON 'N 


I beheld and saw the whole Universe 

And perceived it as it is; 

I ascended in a carriage of fire 

And I contemplated the Palaces of Hail 

And I found... [an inexplicable Aramaic word twice repeated] 
And three torch-like stones. 


R. Akiba’s ascent in a carriage of fire, N71) 0 xbiya, constitutes 
a parallel to a statement in the Greater Hekhaloth that the Merkabah 
mystic goes up from the sixth to the seventh palace mn bw propa, 
which is nothing but a Hebrew equivalent of the Aramaic in the 
Lesser Hekhaloth.” There follows immediately upon this invocation 
yet another one, describing for us even more graphically the potency 
of theurgical power: 


NON) SID’ NIT PT 
NYON Ta PONT 
NOY PD PADN) 


is introduced with mim» pw>a wip) (‘and its interpretation in the language of 
purity is. .'). 

7° MS Oxford 1531, fol. 42b. I do not know the meaning of xpom. 

22 y9)) }0 Nday in our texts seems poor Aramaic, unless we translate ‘I ascended 
from the fire in a carriage,’’ which, in the context, makes no sense. A medieval 
copyist whose mother tongue was French or German (as were the copyists of MSS 
Oxford and J. Th. Sem.) might easily have slipped and written x1 3» instead of 
xt (ein Wagen von Feuer!). 
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TID NTT] SYA 
WMNATPD SVyAND 272nN) 


ND” OD np 

yp Dp ond) 
band nD) Now oo mMD 
band anym xpos apy 


This is the spell and the seal 

By which the Earth is bound 

And by which the Heavens are bound 
And the Earth flees before it 

And the Universe trembles before it 


It opens the mouth of the sea 

And closes the waters [other readings: the hooks] of the firmament. 
It opens the Heavens and waters the Universe 

It uproots the Earth and confuses the Universe. 


But the great spell that is promised is not preserved, and instead we 
have paragraphs which alternate between Shiur Komah fragments 
and descriptions of the ascent through the seven palaces and cognate 
matters. If the text of the Lesser Hekhaloth as it is preserved is 
something of a hodgepodge, it is nonetheless very valuable because of 
the material it presents for analysis and because of the close resem- 
blance it bears to the world of the magical papyri. The rhythmic 
prose of some of the Aramaic formulae—the initiates apparently 
preferred to convey their teachings in rhythmical and highly for- 
malized rhetoric—provides us with striking parallels to the Hebrew 
style of the Merkabah hymns. 


In concluding these observations, I hope to have adduced enough 
proof to testify to the antiquity of these sources. The analytical 
study of several points of contact between early talmudic tradition, 
Jewish Merkabah mysticism, Gnostic teachings, and the magical 
papyri offered in these pages, should provide us with enough material 
to set us thinking. The time has come to initiate an informed discus- 
sion of these texts, which should be published in critical editions and 
translated into modern languages. A new evaluation of the inner 
development of Judaism and its relation to the Gnostic movement 
should replace the rash and uninformed judgements that have hitherto 
prevented proper insight into Merkabah mysticism and Jewish 
Gnosticism. 
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A NEW INTERPRETATION OF AN ARAMAIC 
INSCRIPTION 


The inscription I propose to discuss was first published by M. 
André Dupont-Sommer in Jahrbuch fir kleinastatische Forschung, | 
(Heidelberg, 1950-1951), 201-217, in a paper called ‘‘Deux Lamelles 
d’Argent 4 Inscription Hébréo-Araméenne trouvées a Agabeyli (Tur- 
quie).’’ The two amulets referred to in the title are written on thin 
silver splints, which were rolled and partly damaged. One of these 
amulets is no more than a fragment containing four lines, whereas 
the other—lamelle A in Dupont-Sommer’s paper—is almost com- 
pletely preserved and contains an inscription of twenty-two lines. In 
a short article preceding Dupont-Sommer’s paper, the owner of the 
splints, Madame Muhibbe, gave an account of the circumstances 
connected with their discovery (op. cit., pp. 199-200) and presented 
photographs of them. Dupont-Sommer transcribed the texts of both 
splints from these photographs, to which he added a translation and 
detailed notes adducing explanations of his interpretation. 

Dupont-Sommer ascribed very great value to the longer inscrip- 
tion and called it ‘‘a choice piece.’’ His interpretation is indeed a most 
exciting one and would fully justify his description of the text as one 
of the most valuable documents of ancient Jewish magic. In fact, his 
interpretation of this text would make it equally important for the 
history of Jewish Gnosticism, since according to him it bears witness 
to the distinction between the Great God and the God of Israel, a 
basic feature of the heretical forms of Gnosticism in the early Christian 
Church. Although we know from talmudic sources that some state- 
ments about the Minim do very_probably refer to Jews who had 
embraced a dualistic Gnostic doctrine, no documentary proof for the 
actual existence of such circles has so far been forthcoming. If we 
were to accept Dupont-Sommer’s interpretation, this situation would 
be completely changed. It is no small wonder, therefore, that no 
attention has been paid to the inscription and to the interpretation— 
and its implications—offered by the French scholar. Erwin Good- 
enough, in his monumental work, Jewish Symbols in the Greco-Roman 
Period, has so far overlooked the paper. 

I have come to form an opinion very different from M. Dupont- 
Sommer’s as to the proper interpretation of this inscription. The text, 
I think, does justify Dupont-Sommer’s high evaluation of it, but in a 
direction quite different from that taken by my learned contemporary. 
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Nevertheless, though my views on the salient points differ from his, 
I remain both grateful and indebted to him for the difficult work in 
deciphering the inscription. 

The transcription of the text as published in the Jahrbuch contains 
several omissions and technical mistakes. I am therefore reproducing 
Dupont-Sommer’s original transcription, which he has kindly put 
at my disposal: 


mow 7d pon vw 

been bso nwa nr ibwd 

ran brea Sreary dary 

2p Tm wip vaNbo ons m4 
posmst man nbst mp1 op 
aw omide) anwa mms 

mribw 7 map2 7s 197 INI 

co. OS... te eer 
DD APY wy) 701 Mp ww 
paw) TWONDI pIDTA pow «10 
mwipo most ova mronnn it 

aw anwa ma pbons 12 

nwa mbanoi npn amibur 13 

apbo mbn nyprd benwst mb 14 
Abn myon man mox7 mp1 wo. «15 
pon mon maw mbt meapn «16 
min mbox xd) mes aon panbn 17 
m2 TIM anv xd mmx 18 

nob mnipsd> naw moot xd) 19 
mns nod amnxd> mbox xd) mp 20 
xd) oo nob nosid pnw xd 21 
JNT] To pend om mDoT 22 


OmeWIA VN PW ND H 


Dupont-Sommer’s translation reads as follows: 


Prix (?) et amour de la part du Ciel 

pour qui posséde ceci! Au nom de Michel, de Raphaél. 

de ‘Azaél, de ‘Azariel, d’Uriel, de la Grande Domination (?), 
épouse des anges de sainteté, et de chacun de ceux qui se tiennent 
devant le Tréne du Dieu Grand! Pour que soient chassés 
l’Esprit mauvais et la Ténébreuse et le Démon, 

qu’il soit male ou qu’il soit femelle, loin de qui posséde ceci!— 
Bénis une matrice un nom de..... 

Re seticras et cloue, et recouvre une racine.... 

rouge pourpre (?) de talc; et frappe (de ton baton) 


SoU CONAN PW DO 


—_ 
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en place de Yahwéh: au nom du Dieu sanctifié, 

pour que soient chassés l’Esprit mauvais et le Démon 

et la Ténébreuse et le Malfaisant et le Destructeur; au nom 

du Dieu d’Israél, célébre (?), parfait, que est monté 

a coté du Tréne du Dieu Grand, Fort et Redoutable, 

sanctifié et exalté plus que la Lumiére et plus que la Hauteur!-Ce 

(sont) elle trois: une a faim, et elle ne mange pas; une 

a soif, et elle ne boit pas; et une a sommeil, 

et elle ne dort pas. Tu (?) dis a celle qui a faim: ‘‘C’est pour un 
mort 

qu’elle a faim et ne mange pas’’; 4 celle qui a soif: ‘‘C’est pour un 
mort qu’elle a soif 

et ne boit pas’; a celle qui a sommeil: ‘‘C’est pour un mort qu’elle 
a sommeil et ne 

dort pas.’’ Regarde ces trois, et dis: ‘““Fuyez!”’ 


Can we accept this extremely bold translation? Because it seems 


to me that we cannot, I offer my own interpretation below and, 
following it, my comments upon several points, especially upon those 
where I depart from Dupont-Sommer: 


Begging Mercy from Heaven 

to him to whom this [amulet] belongs. In the Name of Michael 
Raphael 

‘Azael ‘Azriel ’Ariel. The Great Dominion 

has arrived. The Angels of Holiness stand together 

before the Throne of the Great God. May they be warded off 
[lit., destroyed], 

all evil spirits and shades and demons 

whether male or female, from him to whom this [amulet] belongs. 

Blessed be Meta[t?]ron in the Name of LMRBT [?].... 

SSOWPWT WSMRWTWS ‘AQRMKMRY 

SYSGYN BRPRWNGS ’ASTR YSB[T] 

Under YHWH. In the Name of the Sanctified God: 

May they perish—the evil spirit and demon 

and shade and harmer and injurer, in the Name 

of the God of Israel. The words ascended to Heaven 

at the side of the Throne of the Great, Powerful and Awe-inspiring 
God, 

Sanctified and Magnified, Glorified and Exalted. Looking 

are three [she-demons]: One is hungry but does not eat, one 

is thirsty but does not drink, and one drowses 

but does not sleep. Say thou to the hungry one: Why art thou 
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20 hungry but eatest not? To the thirsty one: Why art thou thirsty 

21 but drinkest not? To the one which drowses: Why dost thou 
drowse but 

22 sleepest not? Look at all three and say: Begone. 


Line 1. Dupont-Sommer’s reading, as he himself admits, is very 
doubtful. The first word, »w (price, value) does not make sense, 
and, indeed, is not found there. As the photograph shows, there is a 
word beginning with »w, of which the last consonant is illegible. It 
can, however, be supplemented by looking at the photograph of the 
second splint, which has the same opening formula. There the first 
three consonants are completely illegible, the splint having suffered 
some damage, but the final consonant is clearly recognizable as Lamed. 
I therefore propose to read pon >»w, which translates literally as 
‘Begging mercy,’ and makes good sense in connection with what 
follows. 

Lines 2-3. The four angels, Michael, Raphael, Azael, and Azriel, 
appear together with other names of Hebrew angels in a Greek magical 
formula; cf. Preisendanz, Papyri Graecae Magicae, 11, 168. There this 
list is duplicated with the following additions: apart from Azriel we 
also find Ezriel, and apart from Azael we also find Aziel. The two 
forms obviously represent the same original name.' There is no reason 
to read Uriel instead of Ariel, since Ariel as an angelic name is attested 
to, for example, by the Ophitic amulet discussed in Section IX. It 
also appears, in addition to Uriel, on the silver splint from Beyrouth, 
which, in turn, is similar to the half-Jewish text in Preisendanz, 
op. cit., II, 160-161; cf. the text in Florilegium Melchior de Vogié 
(Paris, 1909), p. 288, which reads: ‘‘Uriel over the rain; Ariel over the 
snow.” 

Lines 3-4. Dupont-Sommer’s translation here, and his introduc- 
tion of a heavenly spouse of the Holy Angels designated, as it were, 
by the name The Great Dominion, seems to me highly fanciful. As 
a matter of fact, the word 1770 starts a new sentence, the predicate of 
which is nns; ns constituting the third person feminine of the present 
perfect of the verb xnsx (to come) and not the status constructus of the 
Aramaic term for wife. Thus Dupont-Sommer’s conclusions from this 
line lose their validity. Instead of »»p am, we have to read +p am 
(the Waw and the Yod are very similar here). The Aramaic sentence 
then becomes perfectly clear, reading: 17 wipm °>Nbp ,nnN AAT 190 
man mbsx7t mo 1D otp np. ‘The Great Dominion’ might mean the 


tby-—ry as an archangel, nai xoNbD, is mentioned in Montgomery’s Aramaic 
Incantation Texts from Nippur (1913), p. 154, 1. 14. 
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Glory of God that comes down to the throne. In this case it would be 
parallel to the term ‘The Great Dynamis’ (na xn), discussed in 
Section IX. mw is frequently used in the Greater Hekhaloth in 
connection with descriptions of the sublime austerity of the heavenly 
palaces; cf. there nnwy a7Tw and also vat by many in Chapters 3:4, 
13:4, 16:3, and 18:3. But it also might have the meaning of the 
angelic hosts of divine ‘Dominations.”? 

In a letter to me (6 March 1960) Prof. Lieberman suggests an- 
other reading of these lines, which would be even more in accord with 
rabbinic tradition. He proposes combining the two words 727 and 
nnx, and correcting nox into mms (the photograph unmistakably 
reads nnx), to read the whole as one sentence: ... 5x57 Sx>-n ows 

7p am wpm Nb [myriads ,AnNna7 =] ANNA 170, “the Domin- 
ion [i. e. the power or the army] of myriads of holy angels standing 
together before the Throne,” etc. This he compares with Papyrus 
Leiden in Preisedanz, I, 170, that speaks of an évovpavios Stvapts 
ayyédwy, where dvvauts is equivalent to the Aramaic xb°n, meaning 
both ‘power’ and ‘army.’ The 1770 is the same as the nnwn ax, the 
celestial hosts that stand before God’s throne, exactly as in I Kings 
22:19, and the writer added to this pee synonymous phrase about the 
myriads of holy angels. 

Line 5. On the term 737 a cf. Sanhedrin 96a, where it is 
discussed. It occurs very frequently in Aramaic incantation texts; 
cf. Montgomery, Aramaic Incantation Texts from Nippur (1913), 
p. 138; p. 145, on the phrase 837 NbN Towa (partly misread by Mont- 
gomery); p. 183; and p. 218.3 

Line 6. srxbu: This is the same category of evil spirits that, in 
the corrupt form xn1bw is mentioned in Montgomery’s texts, op. cit., 
pp. 154 and 190. 

Line 8. Dupont-Sommer’s reading, pw (or rather, yw»), 
could indeed be interpreted, as he suggests, in the sense of ‘blessed be 
the womb,’ if we knew for which purpose this amulet was meant. (Lie- 
berman refers to Gen. 49:25 and Beresh. Rabbah, Par. 98, ed. Theodor, 
p. 1270, where the phrase 1p» pan NY YD DI3N’ might prove the exist- 
ence of a formula corresponding more or less exactly to pawn 7773.) 


2 Cf. K. Preisendanz, Papyrt Graecae Magicae, 11, 164, where the angels are 
invoked as xiptot &yyedor. The same phrase, on a charm from Beroea in Macedonia 
(seat of a Jewish community!), was published by David Robinson in Classical and 
Mediaeval Studies in Honor of E. K. Rand (1938), pp. 245-253. 

3 ya7 nnbs also appears in the conjurations used by the Palestinian (Ebionite?) 
sectarian Elkesai in the second century; cf. Wilhelm Brandt, Elchasai (1912), 
pp. 33-37. 
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This, in turn, could be conclusively decided if we knew the character 
of the three female demons mentioned in the poetic formula at the 
end of the text. It is, however, equally possible that yw» is a mis- 
spelling for uun.4 A similar misspelling was committed by the writer 
of this amulet in line 16; cf. this writer’s comment on that line. More- 
over, the spelling of Meta[t]ron with a Yod after the Mem occurs in 
all early sources, as I have observed in Major Trends, p. 70. In the 
context of the present amulet, this interpretation seems to be prefer- 
able; it would then call upon Metatron by many magical formulae, 
stating expressis verbis (in line 11) that he is ‘‘under God’”’ or ‘‘below 
God”—Dupont-Sommer’s unacceptable dualistic interpretations not- 
withstanding. If this amulet does indeed come from the third or the 
fourth century C. E., it would contain the earliest mention of Metatron 
in a Jewish source outside talmudic literature. 

Lines 9-10. At the end of line 8, which is partly illegible, there 
begins a sequence of magical names, the importance of which has 
escaped Dupont-Sommer’s notice. Some of these words ought to be 
divided differently. I read: puyne7a pio *IDINAPR wr wIIND) MPIpww 
wav) qo. In one of Montgomery’s texts, op. cit., p. 223, we have a 
sequence of magical names, all of which seem to be nothing but 
deteriorated forms of the first two names in line 9 of our inscription. 
Montgomery’s text is already Syriac and the names read: m22vw 
nv anos. The name »innp may be connected with soumarta, a 
magical word found several times on half-Jewish amulets; cf. Good- 
enough, op. cit., II, 260. Campbell Bonner has published an amulet 
from the British Museum in which the two magical words covuapra 
akpauaxXauapt appear together exactly as in the Aramaic text before 
us.5 

The primary importance of these lines consists, however, in the 
occurrence of the magical formula, or ‘‘logos,’”” AKRAMACHAMA- 
REI SESENGEN BARPHARANGES (with which I deal in Appen- 
dix B), in a purely Jewish context and in a Semitic language. 

Line 11. I can see no justification for Dupont-Sommer’s inter- 
pretation of mm nnn as: “Le magicien agit comme substitut de 
YHWH;; il s’identifie avec lui.’’ He misunderstood the biblical quota- 
tion m7 28 on another amulet in the same fashion, taking it without 
any warrant as a formula by which the magician identifies himself 
with God. The present amulet indicates in a thoroughly Jewish 


4 This mistake was then repeated, or copied (by the same copyist?), in the 
fragment of the second splint; cf. Dupont-Sommer, p. 211. 

5 Campbell Bonner, ‘‘Amulets Chiefly in the British Museum,” Hesperia, XX 
(1951), 310. 
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fashion that Metatron, or those powers called upon by the magical 
formula, are below God—and I can see no need for further speculation; 
cf. Ezekiel 10:20: Dsnw omds nnn. 

Line 14. This line is the main source of Dupont-Sommer’s 
dualistic interpretation. According to him, it means that the God of 
Israel, in His full power, has ascended to the side of the throne of the 
Most High, thereby implying that the Most High and the God of 
Israel are two different Divine Beings. I can find nothing of this 
doctrine in the line. The phrase ‘‘in the Name of the God of Israel,” 
concludes the preceding invocation. The word 7°» is not the adjective 
‘full,’ but means, quite simply, ‘the words,’ millaya, written in the 
Palestinian spelling (final 7 instead of s) that is used throughout this 
inscription. p29 is the feminine 3rd person plural, instead of 1pbo. 
This is the kethib, found in similar forms in Daniel (cf. Daniel 5:5: 
1ya¥8 1pp3, but the keri is mpp1; and Daniel 7:20: bp, keri: mbp3!). 
The words that ascend to Heaven to the side of the throne of God are 
nothing but those of the magical formula to be found in lines 8-10. 
Possibly they could also be the words of Metatron, who speaks these 
names or utters words of praise. I rather prefer the first alternative. 
Dupont-Sommer’s misunderstanding is connected with his misreading 
of line 16. In this line the writer of the amulet obviously forgot the 
consonant Peh in the word 7785p and wrote nN», which gave rise to 
Dupont-Sommer’s interpretation: “‘exalted more than the light and 
more than the height.’’ As a matter of fact, the Aramaic words in 
line 15 are but an Aramaic translation of a biblical phrase, bit37 xn 
s727 N17 (Deuteronomy 10:17), also used at the beginning of the 
Shmoneh Essreh prayer. The rest of line 16 is likewise a perfectly 
Jewish predication, referring to the God of Israel and not to some 
unknown Highest God. It reminds us of the well-known formulae in 
the Kaddish prayer, wapny bain (parallel to mba mestpn in the 
inscription) and na\1n “NBN in the second section of this prayer 
(parallel to mm70) MN[b]O in the inscription). According to the 
photograph, instead of no11» we have to read na, which is the correct 
form of the passive participle. The Jewish character of these lines is 
overwhelmingly clear and no heretical and dualistic theology is implied. 

Even less justified is the additional conclusion of Dupont-Sommer 
that the God of Israel is here identical with Metatron. In the phrase 
mon wo in our inscription, Dupont-Sommer finds additional proof 
for the etymology of the name Metatron as a combination of the 


6 The correct interpretation of the form mpbp was suggested to me by my col- 
league, Y. Kutscher. 
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Greek wéra and dpdvos that is offered by several scholars.? This 
widely repeated etymology, in my opinion, has no merit, and I can 
only repeat the protest I registered in Major Trends. It is certainly 
too much to say that this untenable etymology has been ‘‘definitely 
established”’ by the formula used in the present inscription. It is a 
curious coincidence that, according to the interpretation I offered 
above, this text may indeed contain the name Metatron, a fact of 
which Dupont-Sommer was not aware. But this does not give any 
clue to the meaning of the name. The Aramaic swoa also carries the 
additional meaning of ‘in the direction’; cf. the corresponding use of 
mx>y axb in Daniel 7:25. And even if we translate it literally, there is 
nothing to indicate that Metatron is called by this name simply 
because his utterances ascend to the side of the throne, as our inscrip- 
tion has it. The ascension of words and names, whether uttered by 
angels or by any other creature, does not constitute a specific quality 
of Metatron, a quality by which he could be defined. This is not to 
mention the impossible use of the Greek preposition sé7a—which 
does not mean what many scholars have made it to mean simply to 
suit their fancy. 

Line 16-17. The last word on line 16 could equally well read Pon, 
a feminine plural of the present ‘they are looking.’ I am, however, not 
certain of this. Some lines further on, the verb "tn is used. Whether 
the two verbs, son and nin, are interchangeable within the same 
sentence, I do not know. 

The poetic formula about the three evil female spirits against whom 
this charm is mainly directed has some sort of parallel in Greek magical 
texts concerned with the Tantalus motif (cf. A. Barb, ‘Bois du Sang 
Tantale,’’ Syria [1952], pp. 271 ff.), but no exact equivalent to the 
present formula is yet known. The Aramaic verbs 0 (to nap) and 
07 (to sleep) represent different shades of meaning and could, there- 
fore, be used in contrast to each other. 

Line 19-21. Dupont-Sommer has misunderstood these lines. He 
took no> to mean ‘this concerns a dead person.’ But as my colleague 
Y. Kutscher has pointed out to me, it is but a combination of nx xb, 
‘why art thou?’ We find precisely the same use of krasis (contraction 


7 From an hypothetical word, 6 ueradpdvios (he who stands beside the throne); 
cf. H. Odeberg, 3 Enoch, Introduction, pp. 136-142, and my remarks in Major 
Trends, p. 69. 

® Dupont-Sommer reads jon, which is a masculine form. The photograph reads 
eG, or ~2n, The latter reading would represent the feminine 3rd person plural 


form. 
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of two vowels into one) in the word nox in line 19, where Dupont- 
Sommer gave the right translation although he was uncertain of the 
explanation. nas is WN and nx. Forms of this type are common in 
Syriac and Babylonian talmudic Aramaic; cf. Carl Brockelmann, 
Syrische Grammatik (5. Auflage), p. 38, and C. Levias, mpaN8 PIIpt 
mbaa (1930), p. 137. Thus the whole sentence becomes simple and 
meaningful. 

The importance of this inscription lies in the fact that we have here 
a perfectly Semitic counterpart of the formulae used in the magical 
papyri. We learn from it how Jewish writers of charms spelled the 
nomina barbara at the time when the magical papyri were composed 
or copied. I have remarked above, in Section X, that in their theurgical 
parts the Hekhaloth manuscripts resemble these papyri closely. But 
these manuscripts present the names in rather deteriorated forms, the 
result of having been transcribed over a long period of time by many 
copyists who could not make anything of them and often corrupted 
them completely. It is interesting to note that the magical bowls 
from Babylonia present much less nomina barbara material than their 
otherwise close relations to the papyri and related magical sources 
would lead us to expect. Inscriptions like the present one and like 
some of those published many years ago by Moise Schwab? stand as 
testimony to the lively interplay of genuinely Jewish and syncretistic 
magic. The Greek magicians used Jewish material and the Jewish 
writers used syncretistic formulae, which, as it seems, they transcribed 
from Greek originals. It is easy to see, however, that even these Greek 
formulae often have a Semitic origin, if not necessarily a Jewish one. 

It is also easy to see that the misunderstandings of magical inscrip- 
tions may lend themselves to far-reaching but unwarranted conclu- 
sions. Schwab and Montgomery have provided many saddening 
examples. Dupont-Sommer discovered a dualism between the God 
of Israel and the Highest God who is, in turn, described with all the 
attributes of the God of Israel! Montgomery, forty years earlier, had 
even discovered a Trinity of Deities in one of the Aramaic incantation 
texts from Nippur. By misconstructing an Aramaic sentence, he 
discovered, in a perfectly harmless context, a syncretistic theology in 


° Many of Schwab’s transliterations and translations are more than doubtful 
and the inscriptions or charms published by him deserve new readings and new 
interpretations. Only a few of these magical inscriptions have received the benefit 
of a thorough re-examination by a great expert, such as that given by Jacob N. 
Epstein in his review of Montgomery’s book, in his indispensable article, ‘‘Gloses 
Babylo-Araméennes,” Revue des Etudes Juives, LXXIII (1921), 27-58; LXXIV 
(1922), 40-72. 
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which the three names of the Great God, mxaxi “Ww xmbx, are taken as 
a representation of a Trinity of Gods. As in the case of the inscription 
I have just attempted to interpret, the context in this Aramaic text 
from Nippur is thoroughly Jewish, and, if correctly interpreted, is 
without a shade of polytheistic or syncretistic ideas. Montgomery’s 
explanation reads like a parallel to Dupont-Sommer’s article (op. cit., 
pp. 207-209). 


x0 Cf. Montgomery’s commentary to text no. 8 of his collection, p. 149. The 
difference between singular and plural in the two parallel versions of his text, which 
misled him, is explained by the fact that the one was written for one person and the 
other for several persons. 
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ON THE MAGICAL FORMULAE AKRAMACHAMAREI 
AND SESENGEN BARPHARANGES 


Both formulae, akramachamarei (axpawaxapaper) and sesengen 
barpharanges (ceoeyyev Bappapayyys), appear on an innumerable 
number of magical gems, amulets, and splints of Greek, Coptic, and 
Latin provenience, beginning in the early third century. They are 
frequently mentioned in the collection of Greek magical papyri edited 
by Preisendanz and in Campbell Bonner’s Studies in Magical Amulets. 
In Preisendanz, Papyri Graecae Magicae, I, 200, the sesengen logos is 
mentioned on a half-pagan, half-Jewish charm, which, according to 
the editor, might date from as early as the second century C. E. This 
would make it the earliest known source of this formula. (A gem 
mentioned in note 17 to this appendix would be much older if it were 
actually from Herculanum.) 

The spelling differs widely. The second formula is sometimes com- 
bined into one long word, sesengenbarpharanges, but is mostly written 
in two. U. F. Kopp, in his Palaeographia Critica, II], 671, mentions 
no less than ten different spellings of the sesengen formula. In some 
places both formulae appear together, as in the Aramaic inscription 
discussed in Appendix A.‘ In several sources, both akramachamarei 
and the sesengen formula appear together with the well-known magical 
palindrome ablanathanalba,? which sounds as if it might be Hebrew 
or Aramaic, although the explanations hitherto offered are not very 
convincing and mostly constitute very bad Aramaic.3 Paul Perdrizet 
has published in the Revue des Etudes Grecques, XLI (1928), 73-82, 
a Greek amulet found in Syria on a gold splint. All the magical names 
it contains are of Jewish character: ‘‘I call upon Iao Michael Ouriel 
Arbathiao Abrathiao Adonai Ablanathanalba Sesengenbarpharanges 
Akramachamari Semesilamps Laalam Chorbeth Thaubarrabou Tho- 
barimaou Eloai.”” A very similar sequence of names is mentioned by 
Perdrizet as existing on a silver splint discovered in Badenweiler. 
There the text of the charm is in Latin, but the magical names are in 


*Cf. e.g. Preisendanz, Papyri Graecae Magicae, Il, 14 (from 4 saec.): "law 
ZaBaw? ’Adwrat d4BdavadavarBa dxpayyaxapaper ceoevyev Baplyapavyns]. 
The same names in another sequence appear in I, 106. 

2 For other examples see Preisendanz, op. cit., 1, 38. 

3 Cf. U. F. Kopp’s explanation (as if the name were Christian!) of nx ]> a8 as 
“Father, come to us,” or as C. W. King, in The Gnostics and Their Remains (1887), 
p. 246, translated it, ‘Thou art Father to us.” 
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Greek letters: la Ia Ia ZaBawd ’Adwvar ’ABdavadavadBa ’Axpa- 
Maxayape Deueothau LeoevyervBapyaparyns Io Io Io.4 These types 
of names were also known in Palestine. H. C. Youti and Campbell 
Bonner have published two curse tablets from Beisan discovered 
during the excavations by the University of Pennsylvania in 1935- 
19375 and dating from the late third or fourth century. In one of 
these tablets we read: [Iw] &BAavadtavadCa w axpayaxapuape w 
oecevyev ww Bapgapar [yns]. 

Bonner, in his Studies in Magical Amulets (1950), p. 201, has con- 
tended that akramachamarei is connected mostly with solar symbols.¢ 
I think that such a connection (which, like many similar statements 
by him, is highly hypothetical) would be only of secondary character. 
An examination of charms on which akramachamarei appears as a 
part of longer formulae reveals the fact that it makes its appearance 
mostly in contexts which betray Jewish influence. A lion-headed God 
accompanied by the formula Zecevyevgaparyn, and seen by Camp- 
bell Bonner as a sun god, could be interpreted just as convincingly as 
a representation of the angel Ariel. As a matter of fact, Bonner 
himself has published such a representation, as I noted above in 
Section IX, note 25. No less obvious is the Jewish character of those 
places in which the sesengen formula is found. Preisendanz, op. cit., 
I, 42, contains a prayer in which “Michael Usiris Abriel Sesengen 
Barpharanges Iao Sabaoth Adonai Lailam” are invoked. Interesting 
in this connection, too, are the attributes given to the different names 
in Preisendanz, op. cit., II, 44 (60s wor... rHv dbvayy Tov DaBaw?i, 
TO Kpatos Tov law Kai Thy émitvxiay Tov "ABdavadavadBa kal rH 
ioxiv tou ’Akpaypyaxapuape);? and the sexual charm in the same 
volume, p. 173, that betrays particularly strong Jewish influence. The 
incantation in this charm is of particular interest in that it invokes, 
among others, ‘‘the Great Michael Zouriel Gabriel Sesengenbarpha- 
ranges Istrael Abraam,” reminding us of the sequence py17_93 P10"D 
"HON retained in the Aramaic inscription discussed in Appendix A. 
The letters WON in this inscription could therefore represent an 
abbreviation or a corruption of the angelic name Istrael, or Astrael.® 


4 Paul Perdrizet, p. 82; A. Wiedemann, ‘‘die gnostische Silbertafel von Baden- 
weiler,”” Bonner Jahrbiicher, LX XIX (1885), 215-234. 

s‘‘'Two Curse Tablets from Beisan,’’ in Transactions of the American Philo- 
logical Association, LX VIII (1937), 43 ff. The formula is on p. 55. 

6 Also op. cit., p. 191: ‘a common magical word usually associated with solar 
deities.” 

7 Cf. E. Goodenough, Jewish Symbols, 11, 200. 

8 Istrael also appears in Preisendanz, I, 128; Astrael in II, 171. Astrael is men- 
tioned as an angel in the magical Testament of Solomon, ed. Chester MacCown 
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On the other hand, they could also represent the magical word snox 
mentioned, in Appendix A, in my commentary on line 9 of this inscrip- 
tion. (I quote the word there from Montgomery, Aramaic Incantation 
Texts from Nippur, p. 223.) This very name, Aster, is mentioned on a 
Latin-Jewish seal ring found in Bordeaux.9 

Akrammachamarei (written with a double M) also reached Coptic 
Gnostic literature and, in the Pistis Sophia (ed. Schmidt, p. 354:12), 
makes its appearance as the name of the first among the ddparou Qeol, 
a divine Triad standing high in its Gnostic hierarchy of deities. 
Standing at a somewhat lower station, Akrammachamarei, as master 
and ruler of the heavenly firmament, is called upon in one of the curse 
tablets published by Audollent.7° 

Our second formula, too, has made its way into the Coptic Gnostic 
texts. Barpharanges—the name Sesengen has been dropped—appears 
as the name that purifies the “living waters’”’ (the latter representing 
a certain stage of emanation in the heavenly word) in the titleless 
Coptic Gnostic treatise that Charlotte Baynes has transcribed and 
translated from the Codex Brucianus in Oxford (A Coptic Gnostic 
Treatise Contained in the Codex Brucianus [Cambridge, 1933], p. 180). 
This book seems to belong to the third century C. E. In even later 
Coptic Christian conjurations and incantations, Sesengen Barpharan- 
ges is used as a plural, indicating two or more angels whose protection 
is called upon by the author of those charms. A. Kropp, in his Aus- 
gewahlie Koptische Zaubertexte (1930-1931), III, 31 and 77, quotes 
several examples of this usage. 

Hopfner, Perdrizet, Kopp, and Bonner have quoted a great many 
instances where these names appear and have indulged in speculative 
explanations of the formula akramachamarei. Perdrizet thought that 
this and similar formulae were ‘‘probably invented in the Jewish 
quarter of Alexandria, whence they spread in all directions.”’™ Kopp, 
whose Palaeographia Critica, III, p. 681, is quoted by Hopfner in 
Antiker Offenbarungszauber, § 735, explains the word either as Kpay 
dx apt, which he considers as Hebrew for liga amuletum meum, Or as 


(1922), p. 70. Preisendanz, in his article “‘Salomo,” in Pauly-Wissowa’s Realenzy- 
klopddie, supplementary Vol. VIII, col. 678, quotes ‘‘Astrael Iao Sabao” from a 
bronze nail in the British Museum. 

9 Cf. Goodenough, op. cit., II, 217; Frey no. 672. 

eA, Audollent, Defixionum Tabellae (Paris, 1904), p. 325, Il. 7-8: épkifw oe 
Tov Veov, TOV TOU oipaviwy oTEpewuaTw SeomdrnV "Axpayaxapaper. 

™ Goodenough, of. cit., II, 204, from Revue des Etudes Grecques, XLI, 82. 
Goodenough sees (and quite rightly) no reason or evidence for such an assumption 
and defended the Jewish origin of the formula without being able to explain it. 
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akpayve Kaywapt, which should be Hebrew for protegit me amuletum 
meum. This seems rather fantastic Hebrew to me.” 

I think that the spelling in the Aramaic inscription dealt with in 
Appendix A leaves no doubt as to its actual meaning. It certainly 
does not come from Alexandria and from Greek-speaking Jews, but 
from circles where Aramaic was spoken. The Aramaic verb ‘agar (apy) 
means ‘to uproot’ and is used several times on the magic bowls pub- 
lished by Montgomery in connection with the destruction of evil 
spirits... The Aramaic ‘99 corresponds precisely to the Greek 
MaxXapyape, and although it originally meant ‘nets,’ it was used in 
magical texts for the net that a magic spell casts upon a person, 
thereby acquiring the technical meaning of black arts or magic spells.™ 
When makhmarei was taken over by Greek-speaking Jewish circles, 
they transcribed it quite sensibly as machamarei, indicating by the 
Alpha following the Chi the shwa mobile under the letter Kaph. The 
whole formula constitutes an imperative—‘‘uproot the magic spells’’ 
which might be directed against the bearer of an amulet. The use 
of the Ayin and Qoph in the first word, and of Kaph in the second one, 
proves that the etymology of the formula was familiar to the writer 
of the Aramaic text; otherwise he would mechanically have used an 
Aleph instead of an Ayin. The transcription barpharonges instead of 
barpharanges is of minor importance, and, as a matter of fact, the O 
instead of the A is found in some Latin transcriptions of the name. 

The meaning of sesengen barpharanges is not clear. Dupont- 
Sommer read the first element in our inscription as ppp, but I think 
it could equally well be 2100. The photograph allows both readings. 
What is interesting is that this formula was certainly, and perhaps 
quite rightly, interpreted in Jewish circles as the name of a person, 


7 Alfons Barb, Klassische Hexenkunst (1933), p. 15, tried another Hebrew 
etymology: n:ppyod x px (I call from the depths). 

3 Montgomery, p. 24: wan ppanr prpy pani porn ppp pnown; tbid., p. 154: 
NONW'S NNPIY N-Ipy. 

4 xn p28 is explained as ‘magical arts,’ by Rich. Stiibe, in Juédisch-Babylonische 
Zaubertexte (1895), pp. 22 and 24 (even in the phrase xnqD2N7 NNN). Stiibe’s 
own explanation on p. 38 (from 115, ‘priest’) is wrong. The same mistake occurs 
in Jos. Wohlstein, Démonenbeschworungen aus nachtalmudischer Zeit (1894), p. 29 
and p. 37. The word 120 may be a Hebraic form taken over by Aramaic speaking 
Jews, but kamaru means ‘net’ in Assyrian, too. 

8 Perdrizet, loc. cit., p. 79, says: “l’étymologie du debut ZecevyerBap fait 
songer aux 5i5im gibborim [Song of Songs 3:7]...le fin est peutétre le nom 
Pharaon’’!! Kopp, Palaegraphia Critica, III, 672 ff., quoted by A. Kropp, Aus- 
gewahlte Koptische Zaubertexte, III, 126, attempted a derivation from a plant used 
in the cult of Hecate, which was found, according to Josephus, in the gorge of 
Baara. The Greek word for gorge is papavyg. All this is very unconvincing. 
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a spirit called Sesengen, the son (bar) of Pharanges. It has not been 
noted by the scholars who have dealt with the magical papyri and 
related subjects that these names are still preserved in old Jewish 
magical texts published long ago. 

Montgomery has published an incantation where the spirit 772175 
ya 12 is invoked among other names.** We can safely assume that 
the repetition is but a later corruption of the original name 72 7720°D 
pup. When the first name, Sesengen, was forgotten, it was replaced 
by a duplicate of the second one, Pharanges."7 Montgomery was not 
aware of the Greek and Coptic parallels just as the Greek scholars 
paid no attention to the text published by Montgomery. Mont- 
gomery’s guess that Pharanges (he reads Pharnagin) represents a 
Persian name seems quite reasonable to me. A Persian scholar may 
still be able to explain both names, Sesengen and Pharanges, in a 
satisfactory manner. That Pharanges has nothing to do with Pharao 
(as suggested by Perdrizet) seems clear. Rationalizations of this 
kind serve no purpose. 

The name Pharanges, moreover, appears in the oldest manu- 
script we have of the Shiur Komah fragment, which was preserved 
in the Cairo Geniza and is now in Oxford (C. 65, fol. 1a, 1. 9). The 
secret names of the limbs of the Creator mentioned in the later 
manuscripts of the Shiur Komah are very corrupt, whereas this 
manuscript, written in the tenth or eleventh century, retains at least 
some good readings (indicated by a comparison of the understandable 
parts of the text with later versions). According to this manuscript, 
the secret name of the right thigh is said to be pmb) nowy. »DI4D 
and 0°1145 are obviously the same name. 


© Montgomery, p. 146 (I. 12 of the bowl): pans owa xma pan yo pnd sip 
PNO Pyer mans 71 NO Yr mop oT pam 13 (In the name of Pharangin bar Pharangin, 
before whom trembles the sea and behind whom the mountains tremble.). (See the 
characterization above of Akrammachamarei as the ruler of the firmament!) 

7 Pharangin instead of Pharanges is a minor variant of the name. Similarly, 
the name Sesengen is sometimes written Sesenges. Th. Hopfner, Griechischer 
Offenbarungszauber, 1, 189, mentions a gem said to be from Herculanum (??) which, 
in fact, has the name in the same form as the Babylonian bowl: LeceyyerGapga- 
pavyny. 

8 Montgomery followed a suggestion made by D. Myhrman in Hilpricht Anni- 
versary Volume (1909), p. 350 (where an almost identical bowl from Upsala was 
published, pp. 342-351). But Myhrman did not know of the earlier (fully vocalized) 
forms of the name in the papyri and read the consonants as Pharnagin, which he 
derived from old Persian farna (light). It is highly improbable that, as Myhrman 
assumes, Pharnagin was “‘the name of some great magician or some other great man 
unknown to us, whose name is used as a charm against evil spirits.”” In a slightly 
changed form, however, this might indeed be an acceptable hypothesis. 

79 Another version of Shiur Komah, in nobw magrn, fol. 32a, reads: pon pw 
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And there is still more. In 1896, Moses Gaster published an old 
Aramaic-Jewish text on magic, The Sword of Moses (nwn7 ann), 
which contains many enlightening parallels to the magical papyri. 
The language is Babylonian Aramaic, but the date is rather difficult 
to determine. Even if we assume that it was compiled some time 
between the fifth and the seventh century C. E., a large part of its 
material is certainly much older. Gaster used a particularly bad 
manuscript from the sixteenth century?’ (his assumption that it 
belongs to the fourteenth century is clearly contradicted by the 
photograph and his own description of the whole codex). On page 
ix-x of Gaster’s text” there occurs a long list of names, apparently of 
spirits, all of whom are called by their own names and the names of 
their fathers. This excludes the hypothesis that the list is of angels, 
for according to Jewish angelology angels have no fathers, whereas 
demons, we learn from talmudic teaching, propagate like men.” 
Later Jewish demonology has even preserved in many cases the gene- 
alogies of particularly important demons.?3 Whether the list pre- 
served in The Sword of Moses contains just such an enumeration of 
demonic beings, possibly of Persian origin, remains to be seen; for 
the time being, all we know is that it is fitted into a Jewish context. 
At the very top of this list we find, only slightly distorted, two variant 
forms of the names Sesengen bar Pharanges, namely, 72 072000 
$7290 and pny 32 7300. I would hesitate to draw a premature con- 
clusion about the original script from which these names were copied, 
although the double Gimmel in the first variant suggests a parallel 
to the double yy in the Greek ceceyyev. But there are many variants 
of this kind that do not have a specific historic meaning. Instead of 
the form Sesengen we sometimes find the form Sesenges, which would 
come even nearer to the form used in The Sword of Moses. 

Since writing the above, I was able to consult a microfilm of the 
Sassoon manuscript of the text in the Ben-Zvi Institute, Jerusalem, 
and on page 87 it does indeed have the 5 instead of the corrupt y of 


tov °0nD Sow bw1 ,ow NnOND ‘Nn? NAN bv. One might even read xnonv and discover 
in this name of the right thigh our Sesenge(n], had we not the Genizah MS to dis- 
courage such speculations! The printed text of the version preserved in the Genizah 
is found in moby maz», fol. 36b (very corrupt). 

20 The only other manuscript of which I know is Sassoon 290, which has not yet 
been used; cf. D. S. Sassoon, Ohel David (1932), p. 443. 

2x Reprinted in M. Gaster’s Studies and Texts, 111 (1928), 77-78. 

22 Cf. Hagigah 15a. 

23 Cf. this writer’s papers on Bilar (Beliar), the king of the demons, in *y19 
nian, I (1926), 112-127; and on Ashmedai and Lilith in Tarbéz, XTX (1948), 160- 
175. In these articles several examples of such genealogies are discussed. 
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the published edition. The MS reads o»mp 72 7100, which is as near to 
the original form, p’27» 72 }210D, as could be expected. The duplicate 
N7217D 7a D’IIDD is missing altogether! In the second part of the text, 
which describes the magical applications of the ‘‘names’’ contained in 
the first part, these very names are quoted three times in forms which 
reflect the original spelling admirably. In §174 of the manuscript 
the first name is quoted as opm». In §183 it is quoted as 72 [j]u0D 
12995 (1) is a common corruption of p). Thus we get the name SSNGN 
BY PRNGS almost in its uncorrupted form, and, obviously, in place 
of p79» there was indeed the correct form 0°29 in the parent manu- 
script. In §192 the word yop is fully preserved, but instead of 12 
p10» there is another corruption, 0°77°¥ N12. 

From the single name known to us from the papyri and the 
Aramaic inscription, we can draw a line of development within Jewish 
circles that leads first to the Babylonian bowls, and, finally, to The 
Sword of Moses, in which one name has become two names and has 
begotten quite a ‘‘family’’ of geniz fashioned after the same pattern. 
In yet another long sequence of magical words in The Sword of Moses, 
on page xi:9, the name is actually preserved in an almost uncorrupted 
form: 1395 3100 instead of [p]*2 1» [13] puoo. But all this, interesting 
as it is, provides no proof that the origin of the formula was Jewish. 
Indeed, it might represent anything! Whereas the Semitic origin of 
akramachamaret is clearly established, the true nature of sesengen 
barpharanges, later interpreted (by Jews) as the name of a powerful 
demonic spirit, or (by Coptic Christians) as the name of a group of 
angels, still awaits elucidation. 

Perhaps the name is that of a mythical figure, the possessor of 
magical power, like SSM BN PDRS, whose magic curse (opp nbs 
wb J) against demons of the night we have in an old Canaanite or 
Hebrew inscription on a gypsum tablet found in Syria and very in- 
geniously explained by N. H. Tur-Sinai.24 A mythical name of some 
ancient protective spirit, who in the old Semitic way was also called 
by his patronym, might have developed into a formula in itself in 
the course of time. Such a formula could be invoked against all kinds 
of evil spirits. Myhrman’s theory, mentioned in n. 18, may contain 
an element of truth after all. The text of the Jewish-Aramaic magic 
bowl quoted in n. 16 may still retain a vivid memory of Sesengen bar 
Pharanges as such a mythical figure, ‘“‘before whom trembles the sea, 
and behind whom the mountains tremble.” 


24 app) wb (Jerusalem, 1948), pwn qro, 51-52. 
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MA‘ASSEH MERKABAH—AN UNPUBLISHED 
MERKABAH TEXT 


Some important collections of Hekhaloth literature, especially 
those preserved in manuscripts from medieval Germany and France, 
contain, following the Greater and Lesser Hekhaloth, a text quoted by 
medieval authors such as Rabbi Eleazar of Worms as Ma‘asseh 
Merkabah. A quotation from this little book is among the lost sources 
mentioned by Professor Lieberman in his study of lost early rabbinic 
material.* Sometimes this title was used to cover a general collection 
of Hekhaloth books comprising several items. In S. Shibbolei Ha-leket 
(p>en pay, No. 20), Chapter 9 of the Greater Hekhaloth is quoted thus: 
M337 Mwyna *nexd. Rashi on Berakhoth 51a said of the revelations 
Rabbi Ishmael is supposed to have received from the angel Suriel: 
“R. Ishmael ascended to haven by means of a secret name [as recorded ] 
in the Baraitha of Ma‘asseh Merkabah.’’? The same Baraitha is quoted 
in his commentary on Hagigah 13a. Indeed, the manuscript Munich 22 
of the Greater and the Lesser Hekhaloth concludes with the following 
remark on folio 164b: “‘finished is the book Ma‘asseh Merkabah” 
(naz mMwyn 'p od5w:). Rashi, furthermore, also had a text before him 
called Ma‘asseh Merkabah, or 32970 myn [bv] mT wD, which 
contained both the Greater Hekhaloth and an additional chapter on 
the heavenly Kedushah — just as we read it in the manuscript of the 
Hekhaloth at The Jewish Theological Seminary of America (828).3 
In his commentary on Isaiah 6:3, Rashi quotes matters from this 
book that are to be found only in the addition to the Greater Hekha- 
loth. Even Shiur Komah fragments are sometimes quoted as Ma‘asseh 
Merkabah, for example, by R. Judah Hayyat.s Moreover, even R. 


* Cf. S. Lieberman, pypy, p. 13 and n. 3 on Section X above. 

292970 nwyot xmas ov “y yprdy mdy Sxynw? ‘9. 

3 This additional chapter was published by Jellinek in waton na, III, 161-163, 
from a quotation in Recanati’s commentary on the prayers. 

4ynnD JD ON NPN TEA seman bonny INNA Op? Ndw mrp AP nw ode car x ar gap 
NIN 72990 AwyD AT wITD) 12) ony INND od AwITP WER IXYA IOV” IAN INRD Odd. 
Cf. my remarks at the end of Section IV above. 

5In his commentary on nimbxn nonyo, ed. Mantua, fol. 24a: [syn2w mp] w'p 
3270 awypa. S. Wertheimer’s explanations of the title, naD99 nwyn, in his introduc- 
tion to Vol. II of his nw» *na, p. 6, are all wrong. He did not understand how these 
texts are collected (and scattered) in the different manuscripts. 
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Natronai Gaon, who, in one of his responses, uses the oldest quotation 
from a Merkabah text known to us, calls his source for the quotation 
Ma'‘asseh Merkabah.° 

The following pages contain the transcription of the text as I have 
restored it from the two manuscripts, Oxford 1531, folios 50a ff., and 
The Jewish Theological Seminary of America 828, folios 29a ff. Both 
manuscripts are from the circles of the German Hasidim, who pre- 
served material that came to them from the Orient through southern 
Italy. Both manuscripts belong to the fourteenth century, the New 
York manuscript possibly to the beginning of the fifteenth. I have 
used the Oxford manuscript as a base for the transcription because in 
those parts which it contains it has, for the most part, the obviously 
better readings. But not a few lines, and even complete paragraphs 
(such as §§ 18-20), are missing in this manuscript whereas they are 
preserved in the New York manuscript. All additions in brackets are 
taken from this manuscript. If I have inserted parallel readings from 
the New York manuscript (also in brackets), I have indicated them 
by the Hebrew letter 1. The hymns and poetical prayers are set up 
as such, although in the manuscripts they are written in continuous 
lines. The paragraph numbers have been added by me in order to 
facilitate quotations. 


6S, Assaf: mrum qind oN naiwn (Jerusalem, 1929), p. 170, where Natronai 
Gaon mentions: bo) ma ma abs Abe ona wy ony ONY AIDID MVyDA ManDI7 AYMER 
bn. This might well refer to a passage in our Greater Hekhaloth. 
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[aD wy) 


maa? mbiyws mmy ony men mapy ‘ad ondsw dxyow ste 1 § 
mam 25 spe emp yay op dew onde oy ens by inaw we onepar 
inden Sdpnp sim iaaba mwp) 


729 xoz3 ty Frann 

nim) INS yDw An 

mai bon 

ror onn md mms > 

mwod owas war owaon 

mn7 ns ya owy nvad Senwd mvny 
etiobna as ona ps4 


na wy msm 9D mx aa comes ombyw nyva RIpy TR 2 § 
jun? joa 7>yn> yanaw mx jjuod yan byob joanw ox jonw oda 


sity twa 2d sox .ntwm csxdbo iby pay qwem dxyow oe 3 § 
IID TY) NAOT wD Twinn 7D .oyA b> pby pray amma by nnw 
bene ombs oy edSpay pb mow ono poy pam now coxbny 
meas can oebs cabs abs ep owe moe cpa pdy pany) 
OF ow m2 Dew om oy mx om pa D> [ob-p] naw pamn 
moa / ym we 995, mod yo abw masiw m2 77 793 -4M MDD IT wR IAD MDD 
on> awe ybyod aww [ows] i997 obs wy ow vam now cond 
717 DDR wy Ow ,juod mwer jbyo> mew ws oam ode qwy Ow] 
mew yoyn> aww vow mosis meds awy ow ,juod mew ydyod mew sa 
prac jue? awy own joyod swy ow wx dada 129 yaa omwy [und 
boa naw voNbo moa naw coxbnd aby moayixd saa camd wx osmd oswrd 

oy Saw b> [TuD] ADA pomy ava mes S25) mam nan 


ja maxd dy 7pm 7 Ryow ‘I Tox Poxnw ombs oy on my ao 4 § 
mana nben soapy ‘9° sox [dew onde ov nt mmy mo mindy] 
bso mn qos .bsw mds oo par bse nbxin yo oo by onddann 
%% apex mo yow 42D> Pose onde oy ens meny AD maa nar dy 
bere oma orn Sy anaw 1223 ww on awa boy > nbn xopy 5 
bnyo wxsy Apr onem mbya oy boa ime nor ar byt rm &b ban 
pyiya ov Soa mptx wy meny Sew combs or enn ys Som spwnr 

war obiya ya saw yd nua rnasd pby soy aim 


7 The MSS read: brynw: ‘1b 15 10x, as if Metatron or some other angel were 
talking to R. Ishmael, but nowhere else in the text do we find this pattern used, 
although it is familiar from some other Merkabah texts. Perhaps we have to read, 
as in some of the following sentences: bxynw? '7°> 7x. 

8 Perhaps this should be read: 14 »bann. 


fol. 50b 
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Sew omds op na dx 
Taisen ON} ARS Jima 
yIND) DNWA WDD 

YIS2 WIP) Dow. WTP 

gi7 Jaa bp wy wp 70 
mason b> Sy tan qbp 

JNDD MND DNW m3 

Jaz xvod by amp Syn Jw 
spon ond so> 12 mind pax nyp ] 
[ody xbo qa5 

may b5a Sina 768 

jnnand apd ps 

ody om yt ons 

fol. 51a mand) °D9 «moan / apm 
nis> yma 9b main %D 

maven pao neds spin] 

joo adyr rat b> ps 

[pry Td ANDI PRX 

mbdsp) mora mm orn b> 

772 ONM yam aun 

77ND) OVA TAN FOw 

PAS) owas MD NW] 

yas. [qa)}) ova 73 

yusxa [7353]) ows 735) 

[y7s2 [oin3}) ows on 

YIN. WIP) DDwA wD 

pdiys sow ppt mar 

main b> mo sy onbdiy onbdiyd 
stad soar an adiys qow ar 
Jovy om pun 

onnnns Sy1 ombya by omar yon 
Jnn cams by -prat aw 
Jow owspo Sy -papxo ony 
mn> opa qo°aw 4257 

mon WPY .7NAN MDa NOD 
me ody FON OPT WR NY 
maar 27 an ods vpby aby 
pidbopy naw pam 

atm nat dyn qowd 

ona b> omy qpd 

MON MawA OPIN [Tw 

MD73 MND AN TNA 

p27ao yp) pnaey maryn 
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MDA MWD) ADI. AND 

maw mo) [maw mrp] 

yor by aay) py xv qos dx on 
ymMan Pwyos mwyd ind ww onwa on 
vs PAIN TIN wx FANNAI 

ws TDN UN OnN] 

[ws now we [?] num wx qNDD 
mand wea axm Jovi 

SVN wp wv 7D on] 

[ave In PAN MAD ANN TIA 


N27 428 YIN MND wwomE un o>entonddonay yo Rpy ae 5 § 
‘ADR oy ett] bw poven nqwp cm TAD NOD IBD pPIDyY Tad voNbp 
sax b> by may onnn .oynw 


bom paxd nawd dy 

mosis asv> mbdyaa nnd 

MS4N7 YD aAwy xd 

MOINT mMnbwos wow xd) 

onom bo> *San ona opbn ow aby 

pr band onnnen onw 

yor xd bx bx obSpnn 

mapa osbon 159 4p pb SSpnp oom 
PIS TO) DDY AM NAW 

mI MINA Wy nydw 

ans ny prooprabs sin 

~pndit ops w2bp nox 

on>sT sia mp condos sin mea jonbsn si mp 
TNS Ov) TNS NIT 

ans ma wads mm 

NON) TON 27) OSS FAN pM on bs ma mo 
wads mim qb mp yo by 

Jny noxena aan med 

yas yo obdid paymd 

pars maa odds 

Ww mobos odiy jpnd 

jow> sap? awa va b>) 

yas vywn 53> pbs mapmd 

ban cavy b> ws > 

pw b> yawn ,qna b> pron 7b» 
orpn qyaa arabs ma spapd nop bo 
um 4p qow asd 

smobo bry odio wsapn 

ayv odiys anny omby poom 


fol. 5ib 
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wit bw mobnn °5 

[mara] / pon sy rndiydy 
ovmp ondrry ondiydy adiyd 
stim aim Sy17 Jow wp oN) 
sazim xbdpiom cpayd sh)snan 


mw mon we by nyandwa 2x17 Yow wes mv dy. ax OVP 
TIS M7? ANS PID .7WNXIA oNNM oipdy ASI SD wrap w 
mye VTA 


999) bayou a's 6 § 

Ina mad ow nwa maxd) movn ‘ra anand bay op Npy TR 
astm ome oc dod) on 

pbs ‘oy wx bw masqo mast obs nya pay pero dona 
ra patyny nyanby maa4 

opdbs ‘ny we bw mac [maaq) obs nso pony cow bona 
ra patyny nvandby maar 

pads oxo ws bw masa mast opbs ovnso pany owby dona 
Pra patyny nyandbw maaan 

oabs obs ‘a1 wx bw maoqo maar cpbsy Abe pony vyan Soma 
ra paoyns nyanby maar 

mpbs obs ‘a1 wx bw macqe moan pds whe 3 pomy won bona 
yra panyno nyandy maar 

by ADS 'a) we bw maztoe maa pbs Abs po pany ww bona 
ra parynos nvanby maar 

bs ‘21 we bw mazq maaan °Dbs Abs AND PID cyawn Sona 
yrra panyns nyandy maar ods 

bo xbo msax mp 'p 'p 'p ome ox bw maz pwr bon 
mie) ow S>m> pxapnoy pusno wx bw jonvanbe “amas pasa 


na> past b> abo mxax mm 'p 'p 'p 
on pap mar mas 7. oN we bw maoqn own Sona 


N22 72 pI pwdw Sona pxapnoa prpnn wx dw ynvandy 
oyna mM 

pdiys amsbn a> ov Jia ono wx bw mazqn cwby dona 

"yan Yom? psapna pareno wx bw nvande “anysy ma open yi 


Anyay ma ope 7yr oryd imsbe a> ov qa prow 
oiys ovpr on ma ja oN ws by mast cyan bon3 


psapnar pupnd we ow yPnvandw .nazqw7 53 by ax ondiy omdydy 
b> by ax onbdiy wpbydy obiyd opr on ma qa poo) won bomb 
wmaD707 


9 This line is lacking in MS New York. 

© The reading in MS Oxford is corrupt. 

™ This phrase in Hebrew also appears in a> xp», Par. II, and in Aramaic in 
the Targum of the Kedushah, mnyrow ma snp. 
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ma mpoo imsbe nwp pris par wre bw maw won bona 
qa / pros) ow Sond pyapno pomno ws by yenyandw anrow fol. 52a 

anys ma ope imaso nep 

bwiny mam b> aN ma qa ons wr dw maoin ww don2 
PIN) oyaw Sand pyapnor pany wrx bw yrnvanden nasten b> by 
masqen b> Sy Swim ana b> PIN mm FI 

pas ma asd bo qbp qa ons wx bw mast cpa bona 
"OWI IMD7D NTP oOrDY "OWA [?INAv] INDw OD) °n bND wD AIIM b> 
Ton VY OYyaD WIP md) wap mM oN AINA Inna OD cD 
TAD ov qa ov Sew ombs op fenm 23] am bw iw ovo 
anyoy ma opoo tyr abdiys imasn 


bom oan man mpm ya seam ‘9 °d sore nywa deyow ae 7 § 
on xo> by awy obiy bw iodbm coms qno oon nove xd on on maDqnn 
‘NIV PYPYD INawa ww PwIPS innan ww nep ['2 TPO] oI bo1 Rw 

N23 paw 92 xbp max mn 'p 'p 'p tow or be ar ep 


mde vy Poa 185 Tw yao ind boa Ty OTN TWN RDPY TIN 8 § 
poy avrw asm xo> 12_Dd pryy mp b> aN mada ADI Sew 
Suay maw mandy opindy amas mynd myn Seow onbs op voy 
Dew ons aw yyy owas ean nw [?] ay sdy odin yo mwp mop 
new was> NADK YD Ww NIT IND IND NIT jwwD INMAN Ina www 

NOW VP TAT IN AT PT ya st pam 


30> sox ib wi pa yw mos xapy 6 ondaw dxynw o's 9 § 
mbyys oS aDN .crDwA TW ADD ny jaada mom mow / spy. fol. 52b 
bom poem aw Soma yaya naw ‘a Soma one pon pwrs Sond 
") Soma ata madam vad0 450 1nd merp cnyya 'n bona pmo on 9 
innw vaNd onmenw xdbw naan b> mx) a ToNw °D °1Bd AeTTP cn 
pnqox) yaa $53 onyrytm nym ond doa ontny 't bana 
78) Dw nx’ ws opr on by n’x 

ays mx pr qndy 

myo 72 TNE? JIDr 

sax bana 7p owyn 

boa axy Syan bsn 

maa aK Aba Po 

n> aa qp> ons 

pix) noxa pips doy 

jo>iya mwyn prix 

oms xn qow nptsai 

syd Sax Ja nDI9) 

my. FIN WIN ANS TI 


2 Better: mw py. Phrases like nwitp yund are current in this literature. 
In §§ 8 and 31 the MSS read indeed mw yw in a similar context. 
%3 New York: 7p2pb ovtmiyy. 


fol. 53b 
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ow wid sw pa °> ss Powid wi pa yw mos bxyow v’s 10 § 
wy Dw NPP MNO NI wy ow jnrdya ,MNDTD NAM AW 
372 0°07) Pa .mNoWw NDI 3D ANY oIMd AOR vam pa .mxoWw NI 
N29 a’2 om cnyS opia Tin pa .myow sa > qn eam> 
oains> 92209 2 .MNDID N29 49S AaDINb ODI chy 7a .-MNDTw 
DIDIN P2 .MNXOW Nan TD ord oANID Pa .MNOTWD NIM Mop 
mpos ‘oo wnpm onynd> oon on pa .mxow N13 7D BIN Ind 
wTIPT NyND .jD 1D JAM -MNOW Nw a” AIDS AID pa .mMND AD NI 
poy avy xiqv opp ty asm Nod bina .mxotw man '> asm NDDd 


myo sian obs ‘9 bsaw onbs op [appx 2] NIN Nw OD TbD WTP 
ov wipno dyin iw 


savy oy boa cad wn mew myy wy ya one on beyow a's 11 § 
meq moa an by aw mpm ya senm 9 md>w yo .miyna [nen] 
aw pby wpan sinw op 52) wow Sewer an by aw > aoe oA TW 
2 bau .swomr orn bo Sox xd) noon inp box miyna ov oysai 
boa bSamn .xyosa pwasn pry pnyaxs orp b5a 8ban0> xdy mbvau 
(37 wy ow vom bw momma ixy on indpna 1b pr and 
NDODIN NDPPY) ANID "ay DIDIPY DIVONY DIWO'DDD pipnn ornwa °n bx An 
Day pra pyay pan °DD AN A NIA porous NXnwID wID FMD 
ov IIT DID TP IN PD MN ID MO NPID M ND OTD NBOOT oP 
yor jmoy on Noo nape ooxdo oyaw cee It ADONN 

6 yoyo mT AOD aD aN ROW po AND Ayr pan xdbw nvmx 


momya ons 125 ypprey qnaz etd men anmw ova on bx ans 
ONT PIN PIN oT TaD naam bs by amy sinw jow Pom ON 
vw? Npppiynsy ohiyd myNna ya I wp wT wp omn “oT Dem 

eos mbyod omn [ow Jia] vw’ wip 


MIN Oy oD pnw wom m aa [7] pooponm syo mor om 
Kym. WD DP Poona APIS nw Jowa wae by omn xn me 
AY NTN 


Jow mya mean and yPayy mw yb ww nny’ moon op 

TT yep ay mnmpy ow yup wom us ya ody bw i2dbp anew 
Dl api oon pian pop iD owas x ama pao bwam yoaw xr 
bs mm dent mm depar Sevior pots pa beeryr Serr poopn 
JTay Mnampy ov risy ow by mbyo www moa xdon ede in onbs om 
son Symone) mms man omybe: moman oo 9d pry onoom 
ny’ mba mow. 7D (2 mpd “pied aywR) APA NDA AON IND 
nw ow ytd msano ow wap yow mNsn oD? PIN MA ANS FIA 
yoas $53 ppind Nonw TD ANDY ov OM Tay mo xdw onwd pry 


4 On this form of the name x0, see my article in 7px 'd (1953), pp. 470-471. 
8 Perhaps: 1bono”. 
6 In MS Oxford, the third part of a page is left empty (for other magical names?). 
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ma yn any > mvyn wea ims b$en ops iaaba ma apm mpan 
aman osxbos 1 1 ppm wa xbw oD 


ma wone> asin on b> orem 4Nbo otpts °> sox dayne ’n 12 § 
b> [may oxv] amy 737 op mow xdbw ind boa ims doen ar orn 
ee oO CaN PID TIN Cm mow 1) Ooms Np / nna PIN 

Ont 7 ANT pn 3 


so bw ynoon Jen can mpm ya wnm ‘> ondsw Sxyow v’x 13 § 
yr Tas vaNbo pysrew mov 1 2mm Sbenn anew mywa °> oN TNA 
bbano anNw>) saa Py Ry ImMN xB nan cwbain mn Dem po 
dN 1 DIANA PND PHY Aywa nym promy nymsx 12 oa IWIN 
som onans mben dbano anewor .svaa qt bs mats es 2 Sew 
NDS pr oisom Nod p> mw ow mazqon aaa pow nym 2 
odiys moon anp yor Nim ons bow moon VP NT DAW NIT INT AT 
DX one pia yerr> mwo and nym wow xdx 1a ieyd om D157 7D) 
sTp pat .ama2 ata ayosn bx pina ome pipn py? a1D> MMs PR 
novn $x pow ann aon ow oo pm vay 330 yp pay gam gn 

aya moss) moon mead sm ak TWN TTT CIWS AOPIN 


[15>] ree omNTw WD Miyna oy awy ow naw beyow a’n 14 § 
% spe .oyra JNbo ONpID TA AYMs One oyaIN bw ova *nvoneNn 
MIDIM cnyyIn TH .oY OYA awny TY jn WS AMID APY 4A 
wnddsonm) ov oyaqs naw 7a ny nd ma gyaNa ar aay) nym 2 
mat 3" onasim asaya woe osnsa mb-pn when moanwa mben why 
sa mst wy ow omarm 2 onddenn pans avd) ans any b> by 
Boyynw 9 [Java moon ise / mpm coxbe vy ous Nd DTPTD 
o»py nywo op qNbo orpipa maxd boy op anbpna nay? Dav Dp 
sy xd os qb mor ots a 7 sew onde ov Yop °F Tex arm 

amnen Sseaw onbs oo» orp mwa 


oie Noo pIpip Tw mAywa voxy cnonn momn 't Sxynw a's 15 § 
mis on ow odiyd 4nnanay qnpsna pas oy nstay MT Ans 3 
mb by na aan ban by end oN TIAy oY MIN MD "a DD 1d INYD °orD 
ssn bn max pbosow yr by my con ams cre yrot by xen ons 
mbynb an now PIT TNR DD Twp AR AN PIS By ONT 
sme am ep a Syma a 7 owe Dy omen wo wary yr ne NR obian 
qa .qbw man bow mean pas ann ody man aa aoa yan 
a oben 1259 7b x7 ans .abwona yt Rw OF AAI AS TMT TN 
O07 ov ANT SNe Jow naw Tad InN AN °> 4I3A9 Tnx FANN 
NPIDIN Ow MENMYy Joe NM WO ePoO TD NTT Ow pas Jow ws 
wip bo wipnn ods masqen bs ys prom on nqai nan? ow 

worpa Oem mm mns 712 pqsa ova qnwrp 


17 Corrupt. 8 To read: bxynw? ‘3 1K. 
19 It seems that qb onp7» [scil. om JR] and Sxqw» ‘nx 1» DIpw are identical. 


fol. 54a 


fol. 54b 


fol. 55a 


fol. 55b} 
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vitp) dy) aD Jow wp Pram aD [!] o207 asm bo Ans 
mia qd gv poms vow an en ney wp on apd cpbdiyds odiyd 
ND An / nm oon om Noam Naan may ona ap bs wea ow Nm oot 
mwa) mpya qow masmd> myn nmw odym ado obpnn am aw am 
NBD ET 7 AY ANN AN 72D MTN nny » mpomm nb b> aNwm 
200mu nawa dy) Joww may qbo mane ay “ty oN on Wom pya 
emma on Sy mp ans Ja awn oF 


m>ywo) nnvna] a yy xdby wep pay AOD Arr mew nvdw onrom 

RP OOIND ANT wpm oxdo [ra ayy aby oypms voy onan 

DIID DN Pa 3" yT pprom powN an dsm NMD con DN 12398 
Sy omni op a ps wap AP AP Nt ox Abs mp 


ma wonemd wpanm oN mpm ya xm ‘3 °> sox deynw ae 16 § 
DD TION Dopo wpm nyn(m) omND OMY DNdD oP an dyna 
ment wm mm on xax boo peiyr jwoims ine xdw md>en ddan 


sin dyta oayin onde mim ans qa 

maoqen b> by ax ondiyr on 

nwa PIN oD °D 

yaan $53 05 ambxn 

My 0772 NpPMN ADIN -ywA MAN 

MD73 NI TAN TN TINA ASN 

spo moon o> > mn pa 

spans >> mame o> pam pamyw ppryr S50 ome bxm 
odiyd snwitp °> yt 

odyy> sow nemp qram 

Sym wp ow wapm 

[Ppt] ‘tena bo by Sota omn om 

maz past b> xbp mxax -y 'p 'p 'p IPN) aINDD 
pba on mm Ans 43 


bi? INT OT 2a” omy Aywa mpm ja wnm ‘> ono aw 17 § 
> amaN mys ind ba b$>ann aben od sox cayovm via / mpxd 
Pirro mex> mwrid ymn 


ova a oon md qayt bot aya moon any pt @>eyow vx 18 § 
PAS TP AS NS RR a en om om or om ore a po oop op 
yD py PP ow sw ow WIP WIP wIP JID PI WA WAN ARN 
POX pam pyawwa Wow was .pIn pn pam ow am om pp pp 
ytd sar an obiyd enw ar uxbono snoom oan md pay NOT 


20 MSS: now. 
2x The three paragraphs, 18-20, are omitted in MS Oxford. They are found in 
MS New York on fol. 32b—33a. 
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2x maa MP Aaw TON Ama .o’xs Ty odd imsbo aD ow TIA 
ew 


miyna aw dynam mr oma wonemd wpaon ebm bxyow s’m 19 § 
wn) yab> yo npoet sw yo nds Sow ody moxy Ty) 1D wIn wR 
mAs beam som> Some appa snp stm CPN NON wD Iw [?w]T? 
ana) Sav xpod cya 73 meina Sova Say NID NIBX (OY Tywn qn 
ya voy pas xb ond Sot ana Saw md [?] 2a tor baw nd cpt 
vonem one Sam pror 'o m>y um NT OD NIN NTI 1AYd band 

prnd xb cpm o> mand awd xd) onen 102 


NTDM NDDDT NOD) NN CTW MAN AWW Kapy Ib Sxyow a’ 20 § 
any) Jaasa mypom mw stam aunp> nbawy ois by 1b aw nea 
moo sin app sind soNdo peo aby mysawe .mNn Aw .j]ND. TWiy 
nada oxndon @pyRT uD Pou RvYoNbD pon m@> apm pont 
poms xdy poe onzwe xd) Tp TDN) Dome yt nde Poe 
DY TNX TNX PED yD pp ows ped xd by pRINa NNT CROTP INNT 
Mm owas mrosas jf ?pa} yuo to sin [Py] pad om 7 AR pps 
miyn sanod emp Sav coy say) anyo cnn nN oN oT WW? oa aN 
aera .qytt by om mina ston ony dom amen yw by ain 
por son me won SwEw NOP ANI JOD PS NOPD NODIDD TODD 
myaes wam oo ot by mwod snes moar yp om aya Nw 
xnbn by sind woot ada ane om pant gan pat mows po by 
ya NpDDT NDD *SNOw yrtta °om ywpm sind ony pa pm .NnT pA 
pp be atton owp>> wis oyna $=(?) onDTaN DMP aN 
soot apdoed opm pon bewt gan tastes bean oto pox 
D) ane) pa pind KeoDT NoDa sind .mbbn p's oT Naa 
oon tb an yow sos ov0oT NIN Ivdipa yow “DT AYA pwy 
yp »>p sappp7 xo by amt sxPr qoor xab> amt xmD pA 
bons xbdv ann vata ab om am / dm men Np °2 1D"wmM 
soy op poor oo Sram bem own ben Sem ova cinbsw mo b23 vxwba 
'RR Tam ween ov oben bx ooo om oom dram dem owar OK 
snod) one conta xnav *Syna wit ope Ten by pio am pyans 70K 
DY MTT SMT NOT ATION NIT TR OD TODD poI~RD .mwa .NMIyna IM 
wim woot mp bo pot no b> (!) ma b> mnnwy) crot NWA Tw 
by and pv’xe aoynn edi maya cabo jax tym ond comm dion 


22 The verb is lacking. Perhaps it is ’am )x1. On Metatron as a prince of 
wisdom, cf. Section VII above. 7°¥n1y is unknown, as are several of the angelic 
names in this piece. 

23 The verb is lacking. ‘Take’ or ‘write on’? 

24 The reading is not clear. New York: nw 'x. 

2s The copyist wrote xp and added a 1 above the line. The whole sentence 
seems corrupt. The word xn29 might also read xnm. 


fol. 33a 
[New York] 
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mo —pbp ab nwt anay nya nnd 45 we nos NIT NOY na As 
sinm wmana one> xd) ond Soe som xnbdoo som mea conn aby ono 
25¢ 93 neva) b's) man par xmiyna amd xpy 


NYDS3 MH Sw Nyw2 ON) 12°27 MpT ya wnm ‘7 °d qo bxyow ax 21 § 
Py. ASP oN AS TTT IN IN MNT oN oTaDqDA 
waa ondaay mayan onsya .poman 


Wo omy vay mpr ya xm WD cnyowy yo byynw WN 22 § 
ox ondsew mbox moon sw mow 55 nop onder vd:9 by onotny 
evn on vada 1K 


*nosnD mND ow mH »d19 by ontoyy p> Sxyow we 23 § 
a7.bom bo doaw 4Nb01 4xbo 55 wpe onbnnm 

bepyor dsexext dyin bweryy Sein [pamy] post bona 
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Scholem, Gershom Gerhard, 1897- 


Jewish Gnosticism, merkabah mysticism, and talmudic 
tradition. New York, Jewish Theological Seminary of 
America, 1960. 
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“Based on the Israel Goldstein lectures, delivered at the Jewish 
Theological Seminary of America, New York.” 

“Ma’asseh merkabah; an unpublished merkabah text ;in Hebrew,” : 
p. 101-117. 
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